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No Matter Where You Live— 
You Can Get 


the right grade of oil for your motor if you will follow 
the simple rule of putting nothing in the crank case of 
your truck, tractor or family car but Polarine. This 
product is made in one of the largest oil refineries in 
the world, distilled and filtered to just the right point of 
lubrication with all the “‘oiliness” left in and all of the 
impurities taken out. 


By a system of painstaking care in transporting, stor- 
ing and dispensing, Polarine comes to you always the 
same in quality—and always the most efficient and in- 
expensive of motor oils. 


A NO C_O Wl A 


olarine 


MOTOR OIL 


is sold in your neighborhood, at filling stations in bulk or in one 
gallon, easy-to-pour cans. Ask your dealer to tell you just 
which grade YOUR motor requires, and remember that the safe, 
sure way to solve the important question of the care of the 
motor is to follow the advice of our slogan— 


‘Better Stick To The Standard” 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S Will Uncle 

LETTERS Sam know 
where to find you? So many boys 
and girls, and grown-ups too, write 
letters and fail to give either their 
name or address that Uncle P. F. has 
taken time to jot down a few notes 
on letter writing. It doesn’t help much 
to award anybody a prize if Uncle 
Sam can’t find them to deliver it to 
them. There are some real grown-up 
folks who ought to read Uncle P. F.'s 
letter this week. Page 14. 


JULY NOTES IN THE The for 

COTTON FIELDS of General 
Grass and Billy Boll Weevil marched in 
solid phalanx against good cotton farm 
rs this year. Some farmers fled in hasty 
retreat but Moss was one among many 
who met the onslaught. His comment on 
how he did it makes an interesting and 
instructive story. Page 8. 


GROW SOME Did you know that while 

ALFALFA | the 1900 census reports 
2,000,000 acres of alfalfa in the United 
States, the 1920 census reported 8,000,000 
acres? Isn't that proof enough that al- 
falfa pays? And wouldn't it be well for 
each of us to put in a few acres this fall? 
The article on page 10 tells how. 


NEXT WEEK Another success talk 
for farm boys by Clarence Poe will 
appear next week. The last important 
article by Prof. W. F. Massey that 
The Progressive Farmer will be able 
to publish will also be a feature next 
week. 
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The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


A Clean Orchard Means Better Fruit 


AVE you ever noticed that the well cultivated, 
H properly pruned and fertilized orchard is not so 

susceptible to disease and insect attacks as the one 
that is allowed to grow up in weeds? Such is actually 
the case, because a weedy, uncared for orchard is natur- 
ally the place where insects and fungous pests get in 
their best work. Therefore, even from the standpoint 
oi putting the orchard in the best shape to withstand 
the attacks of these pests, cultivation and fertilization 
should be given. 

Also keep up the cultivation until mid-summer, to de- 
stroy weeds and conserve moisture. By doing this one 
will naturally produce better trees, better fruit, and 
fruit that is more nearly free from insect and fungous 
pests than could possibly be the case otherwise. 


Have a Fall Potato Crop 
Tai early Irish potato crop of the country is short, 


This very probably means a good price for pota- 

toes the remainder of the year, and makes it prom- 
ising for the Southern fall crop for local markets. In 
the middle and southern portions of the South, an Au- 
gust planting of Irish potatoes should produce a good 
crop. 

Remember that the principal trouble in growing this 
crop is drouth. Careful work will result in a good 
stand. Frequent cultivation during late summer and 
early fall will help secure a fair crop. 

The Lookout Mountain is considered fhe leading va- 
riety of the late crop. Many have secured good re- 
sults by planting some of the regular spring varieties 
like Irish Cobbler and Triumph, but the most successful 
growers, especially in the lower two-thirds of the 
South, nearly always plant the Lookout Mountain. 

Because of the shortage of the spring crop, it seems 
very likely that a good price can be secured. For this 
reason our readers are urged to look carefully into the 
matter of adding to the income by planting some of this 
fall crop. 


Hay Will Be High; Let’s Make It at 


Home 


Tver United States Department of Agriculture re- 
ports a short hay crop for 1923 and old stocks 
practically exhausted. Timothy, prairie and al- 
falfa hays are all short and indications point to high 
prices until another good crop is made. 

The farmers of the South who have been buying hay 
will find it greatly to their advantage now to save all 
the hay and forage it is possible for them to save and 
to sow both temporary and permanent pastures. Sor- 
ghum, Sudan grass, German millet, cowpeas, and soy 
beans may be sowed late in July, and with an average 
season will then make a fair crop of hay. Even corn 
sowed thick in drills on good land makes a heavy yield 
of good fodder, and sow- 


grade wi!l bring good prices until the middle of next year. 
On the other hand, the hay that brings the highest profit 
to the Southern farmer is the hay that is consumed 
by good stock on the farm producing the hay. It is 
doubtful if there was ever a better time for the South- 
ern farmer to purchase good livestock than now, if he 
has the home-grown feed for them. 


Tobacco Fields After Harvest 


HERE is no doubt but that our’ fight against 
tobacco insects and diseases is harder and more 
expensive and our losses greater when we do not 
kill our tobacco stubble soon after the crop is harvested. 
To allow suckers and sprouts to grow after the harvest 
—is not this just what we would intentionally do if we 
wished tobacco insects and diseases to multiply and live 
over the winter in greater numbers and prey upon our 
next year’s tobacco crop? No matter what our rota- 
tions may be, we should prevent the further growth of 
tobacco when the last of it goes into the barn. If we 
don’t do this and the tobacco continues to grow, then 
we are permitting our farms to become feeding grounds 
for the enemies of tobacco and giving them opportunity 
to multiply and increase our future losses. 

This is equally true of other crops and especially of 
garden crops and rape when grown for hogs to graze. 
Rape should be promptly destroyed when grazing stops. 
If this is not done, then we are almost sure to raise a 
lot of harlequin bugs and cabbage worms to feed upon 
fall crops. 


Keep New Pasture Land Clean 


AND to be sowed to pastures or lawns this fall 
L should not be allowed to mature a crop of weed 

seeds this summer, If they are allowed to mature, 
then the prospect of a good pasture is reduced by one- 
half or more. By giving close attention to these five 
things we will have less trouble from weeds in our 
pastures : 

1. Let’s select the site for the pasture long. enough 
ahead of sowing to get rid of as many weeds and weed 
seeds as possible. This means alternate clean culture and 
dense shading. 

2. Most pasture seeds are small and the young plants 
delicate at first. The seedbed should be the best it is 
possible to make. Its preparation should begin six 
months ahead of sowing—twelve months would be 
better. 

3. The greater part of our Southern soils need both 
lime and fertilizer. If one or both are withheld, the 
pasture may be a failure. If you have found that it 
pays to fertilize crops other than pastures, then it will 
pay to fertilize pastures. Many pasture grasses fail for 
lack of plant food to sustain them, and hence give place 
to weeds. iol 

4, Sow thick. If there are bare places in a pasture, 
then there will be weeds. The one best way to keep 


weeds out of a pasture is to keep the pasture so thick 
that there is no room for weeds. Do your very best to 
get 100 per cent stand. Pastures should be composed of 
mixtures that contain kinds that will be growing at all 
times of the year. Remember, too, there should be leg- 
umes in every pasture mixture. 


5. If weeds appear in the pasture, then keep them 
from making seed. Remember that the mowing ma- 
chine is the pasture cultivator. 


Destroy Old Canes When Berries Are 
Picked 


LACKBERRIES, dewberries, and raspberries are 
B frequently attacked by borers. The most effective 

method of controlling this pest is to cut out the 
old canes and burn them just as soon as the berries are 
picked. 

Keep in mind that these berries are borne only on the 
second year wood, and just as soon as the fruit is picked 
the old stalk is no longer of any use. Therefore, just 
as soon as the crop is gathered, cut the old stalks and 
burn them. This is the proper way of handling whether 
beorers are present or not. 

The presence of these borers is usually indicated by 
the tips of some of the branches wilting. Wherever 
these are noticed, cut out that branch and burn it im- 
mediately, even though the bearing season may not have 
passed. 





Acreage and Condition of Cotton 


HIS year’s cotton crop is forecast at 11,412,000 

bales by the Department of Agriculture. The 

forecast was based on the condition of the crop on 

June 25, which was 69.9 per cent of normal, and on the 

preliminary estimate of the area under cultivation at 

that time, which. was 38,287,000 acres, or 12.6 per cent 
more than last year’s area on that date. 


The acreage estimate and condition on June 25 by 
states follow: 


Virginia, 83,000 acres and condition 90 per cent of a 
normal; North Carolina, 1,704,000 and 80; South Caro- 
lina, 2,049,000 and 64; Georgia, 3,927,000 and 56; Flor- 
ida, 171,000 and 65; Alabama, 3,212,000 and 68; Missis- 
sippi, 3,303,000 and 67; Louisiana, 1,316,000 and 69; 
Texas, 14,077,000 and 77; Arkansas, 3,025,000 and 66; 
Tennessee, 1,193,000 and 67; Missouri, 394,000 and 
62; Oklahoma, 3,357,000 and 64; California, 235,000 and 
91; Arizona, 133,000 and 92; all other states, 115,000 
and 80. : 


In making its forecast the Department of Agricul- 
ture pointed out that the final outturn may be larger or 
smaller, depending on whether conditions developing 
during the remainder of the season prove more or less 
favorable to the crop than the average. Production last 
year was 9,761,817 bales, two years ago 7,953,641; three 

years ago 13,439,603, and 





ed now. on moist low 
lands should produce 
two to four tons cured. 
Preparations for sowing 
temporary pastures to 
small grain, vetch, crim- 
son clover, bur clover, 
and Canada field peas 
should begin at once. 
These. crops will also 
furnish the earliest hay 
next spring after serving 
as cover crops and pas- 
ture through the winter. 


Let’s be sure to make 
enough hay for home use. 
Indications are that any 
Surplus of good market 


“TONES PAYS THE 


FREIGHT” WHEN HE BUYS HAY. 





GROW IT AT HOME AND CUT THE COST OF FEEDING 


four years ago 11,420,700 
bales. 

The condition of the 
crop on May 25 this year 
was 71 per cent of a nor- 
mal, and on June 25 last 
year 71.2 per cent, while 
the ten-year average June 
25 condition is 71.2 per 
cent of a normal. 


pick up and burn all 

fallen nuts under pe- 
can trees, as these nuts 
contain the larvae of the 
shuckworm moth, A 
second generation will be 
found in the pecan hulls 
or shucks in the fall. 
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Sam Johnson, Truck ils and 
What He Has Found Out 


st OU didn’t know about my being a truck gar- 
¥{ eee: did you?” asked our friend Sam Johnson, 
as he dropped into the office the other day. “The 

truth is, I didn’t tell you about it the last time I was 
around here because I didn’t know how I would come 
out. But it is sure one good way to get that $500 
more a year The Progressive Farmer keeps talking 
about. I never thought much about it before this year, 
but town folks sure do love to eat truck and fruit and 
eggs and chickens and milk and butter. And what’s 
more, they pay for ’em, too—when they get what they 
want—when they get what they want! Understand?” 


I 


“ Sam had run a little ahead of our understanding, so 
we ventured, “You mean the kinds of vegetables they 
want?” 

“Yes, that’s part of it, but it’s mostly how the things 
look.” 

Sam settled himself comfortably in his chair and as- 
sumed the air of being willing to say more if suffi- 
ciently urged. 

“What do looks have to do with selling truck?” we 
asked. 

“Man alive!” said Sam. “Looks! Why, looks has 
got "bout all to do with it. What’s all this truck I bring 
into town brought here for? To eat, ain't it? Well, who 
in the name of Adam’s grandchildren wants to eat 
dirty, bruised, messed up, sickly-looking stuff? I’ve 
learned something. When I started selling, I didn’t 
give no mind to how things looked. But now I’m a 
regular tempter. Yes, sirree! I fix things up as neat 
and clean and pretty as Sallie and me knows how. This 
pleases my customers and they please me. Fact of the 
business is, it pleases me so much that I've got a sav- 
ings account started—got three of ’em, one for me, one 
for Sallie, and one for Sam, Junior, Going to start an- 
other one soon, too.” 

“That certainly is fine, Sam. But tell us,” we asked, 
“how you fix your truck so as to make it tempting.” 


II 


“Well,” said Sam, “it's this way. You see, the first 
truck I started with was greens, radishes, turnips, beets, 
and onions, and here’s the way I fixed them up. I 
stuffed the greens in an old gunny sack, grabbed up the 

_radishes, turnips, beets and onions by the handful and 
pitched them into boxes, dirt and all. Wa'n't I a fool? 
I didn’t wash ’em, didn't sort em, and wa’nt particular 
about what kind of a bag or box I put ‘em in. It don't 
pay to haul dirt and dead or bruised leaves to town, no 
matter how good the stuff is you’ve got mixed up with 
fem. Folks just naturally don’t want that kind. I don’t 
blame them either. Don’t they pay the best money in 
the world for what they buy? Don’t they? Yes, they 
do, and for one, I’m going to give my customers the 
very best Sallie, Sam, Jr., and I can grow, fix up, and 
haul to town. It don't pay to do no other way and it 
ain’t right.” <) 

Sam stopped abruptly and we were afraid he was pre- 
Paring to leave. We wanted to hear more for we knew 

experience and observation that the selling end 
of the trucking business is by far the biggest end. Sam 








says it’s “bigger than the other end with .the{middle 
throwed in.” 

“What is wrong about putting turnip greens in 
gunny sacks?” we asked in order to draw him out. 


Ill 


“Did you ever sez a gunny sack that looked clean?” 
asked Sam, his question answering our question. “Be- 
sides, customers want to see what they buy and it helps 
you sell your stuff for them to see it, if you've got 
good, clean stuff. Folks like to have a mess of what 
they buy—enough for one meal or two meals—and they 
want to see how much they get for the price they pay, 
so I have a lot of clean, new boxes, baskets, and a 
*sortment of new paper bags.” 

“Another thing,” he continued, “you want your stuff 
all the same age. It don’t pay to put together some 
hard old squashes and some little, too-young, soft ones. 
Dont put little beets and big beets in the same bunch. 
Who wants nice, tender, just grown snap beans mixed 
with old yellow pods? 

“There’s a time when truck is too young and a time 
when it is too old. You've got to catch it between. Ii 
you don’t, you fool yourself and you just fool your cus- 
tomer for awhile. They'll soon catch on and then— 
well, you'll have to hunt up other customers. Folks 
don’t want roasting ears pulled so young they ain't 
nothing but water and cob, nor so old you have to chew 
like a mule when you eat ’em. 

“You see,” Sam went on, “I study my customers just 
like I studied my lessons in school. Some of ’em want 
this and some of ’em want that. One lady won’t buy 
ripe tomatoes; wants ‘em just turning. Another wants 
her bell peppers red and others want ‘em green. Some 
wants butterbeans shelled, and some wants ’em in the 
pod. If you take ’em what they want, you sell it. If 
you don’t, why there’s other truckers who are on to 
their job.” 

Sam glanced at his watch, jumped to his feet, and 
was about to leave.. “I dusted cotton last night and 
‘must get along home and take a nap before Tnilking 
and feeding time,” he said. 


IV 


We asked him before leaving to give us some ad- 
vice that a beginner in trucking might need as a guide, 

“Yes, sir!” Sam said. “Got it right here in this 
book. You see I keep a book with a list of all my 
customers, what they want, when they want it, and how 
much. Here’s seven rules Sallie and me worked out— 
one for each day in the week, but I don’t deliver but 
three days, and never missed a day. WHere’s the rules 

“1. Grow good stuff, 2. Fix it up clean, sort close, 
and gather when each kind is just right. 3. Deliver 
when customers want it. This means time of the year, 
the day of the week, and the hour of the day. 4. Don’t 
sell sorry stuff, It’s better to throw it away than to 
lose a good reputation. 5. Don’t go into trucking until 
you know you are going in to stay in for all time. Go 
in slow and grow in it as your trade grows. 6. Get 
good customers and keep ’em, 7. Don't tell no lies 
about your stuff, Let your truck do the talking.” 

Sam was gone and the next minute we heard the en- 
gine of his truck roar its impatience for the delay.. The 
truck was empty save for Sam and his empty boxes 
and crates neatly covered with a clean, waterproof tar- 
paulin for the purpose of keeping his truck clean. And 
we suspect that some other folks who are on the trail 
of that extra “$500 More a Year” would do well to re- 
member Sam Johnson's advice. 


The Short Corn Crop a Calamity 


NY one who has traveled over the South this 
Ave who is interested in this matter cannot have 

failed to note the small acreage planted to corn 
and the poor condition of that planted. The following 
shows the per cent this year’s acreage is to that of last 
year and the condition on July 1, 1923 compared with 
the ten-year average, for the Southern states named, as 
reported by the United States Crop Reporting Board :— 








S 1923 Condition 
tate Per cent of 1922 | July 1, 1923]10 year average 

Virginia. 97 per cent 81 88 
North Carolina. 100 per cent 85 86 
Georgia......0+s. 92 per cent 72 83 
Tennessee....... 92 per cent 77 86 
Alabama........ 87 per cent 7 81 
Mississippi...... 85 per cent 68 81 
PBA Khvevevive> 85 per cent 7 79 
Oklahoma... 100 per cent 75 8&4 














The falling off in acreage is greatest in Mississippi 
and Texas, which only have 85 per cent of the acreage 
of last year, and Alabama only has 87 per cent of last 
year’s acreage. North Carolina and Oklahoma alone of 
the Southern states have as large an acreage as last 
year. But the tragic condition of our chief feed crop 
is not alone confined to a greatly reduced acreage, for 
the state of the crop and the probable yield is even 
more unfavorable. 

The lowest condition is found in Mississippi, with a 
condition of 68 as compared with a ten-year average of 
81, and with a probable yield forecast from the present 
condition of only 37,438,000 bushels, or not over 40 per 
cent of the corn required to supply the needs of the 
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State, This amount of corn, after allowing 20 per cent 
for hufman consumption, seed, waSte, etc., only leaves 
about 30,000,000 bushels to feed over 500,000 horses 
and mules, over 1,000,000 hogs, more than 1,000,000 cat- 
tle and 7,000,000 poultry. 

To illustrate how far this crop of corn will fall short 
of feeding these animals, and it is practically our only 
crop of grain for feeding, let us apportion the amount 
available for these animals. If we allow each hog and 
dairy cow five bushels for the year and the poultry one 
peck and give the beef cattle none, we have our supply 
left for the horses and mules reduced to not over 
20,000,000 bushels. This amount of corn will allow 
each mule ten pounds for each of the 110 days that he 
works, or nearly twenty bushels, and about tinee and 
one-third pounds a day for the days that he is idle or 
doing only light work. When it is considered that each 
dairy cow should probably get thirty bushels of corn a 
year and each hog ten to twelve bushels in a year, and 
that to feed a horse or mule a year that works enough 
te make his keeping profitable it requires at least fifty 
bushels of corn, we can see how short of requirements 
the corn crop of Mississippi is this year. The condition 
of the other states is only slightly better, and on the 
whole there is really a serious economic problem facing 
the farmers of the South in the feed supplies for mak- 
ing the cotton crop of 1924. The drain on the money ob- 
tained for cotton of the 1923 crop or carried over 
against the 1924 crop for the purchase of feed is cer- 
tain to prove a serious matter. 

It is not yet too late to make or to at least, save more 
hay or other roughage than is generally saved and this 
is now our only means for lessening the purchase of 
corn for feeding our livestock next year. 


Improve Health By Eating More Fruits 
and Vegetables 


T PAYS to make a large portion of the diet fruits, 
[ seccrabics and milk. By so doing, one may have 

better health, and decrease the grocery bill. B.«A. 
Neel of Tom Green County, Texas, says his children 
consume large quantities of fruits, vegetables and milk, 
and because of this are considerably larger for their age 
than the other children in the community, and seldom 
ever need a doctor, 

Let us take this matter to heart and produce and con- 
sume more of these products. Too many of our South- 
ern farmers know little or nothing about fresh crisp 
vegetables and fruits right from the home orchard 
and garden, This is particularly unfortunate because 
of all people, our farmers should be the most abund- 
antly supplied with these, 


Catch Em Young and Treat ‘Em Rough 


ECENTLY we heard one person ask another if 
R knew"the very best treatment to give weeds 

in the garden. His reply was that he did not but 
would like to know. The answer promptly came back, 
Catch ’em young and treat ’em rough.” No better 
treatment could be given, because a stroke of the hoe or 
a furrow with the garden plow will destroy dozens of 
young weeds with little effort. These same weeds, 
when a few weeks old, will be much more difficult to 
destroy. Also they will have consumed a large quantity 
of plant food and moisture that should have gone to 
the vegetables. Therefore, “Catch ’em young and treat 


‘em rough.” 


LoTs of folks would do well to follow Sam Johnson’s 

example and make some extra money raising truck, 
30th common field peas and butterbeans sold on the 
city markets early this month at 60 cents a quart, 
and tomatoes at “four for a quarter.” 


ID you notice how many of the letters on “Making 

and Saving $500 More a Year” last week were writ- 
ten by farmers’ wives—including the first prize letter? 
The farm woman is one of the most important factors 
in making that extra $500, and whenever she is given a 
chance, she is even more important than the man in 
the saving side of the program. 


OGS that have mudholes for waliows will be trou- 

bled less by lice, but they will also be troubled more 
with worms and disease. Wallowing vats that can be 
cleaned out regularly are no doubt good for the hogs 
in hot weather. The average wallow, being nothing 
more than a mudhole, is always a source of danger if 
not an actual breeder of disease. 


RIMSON clover is probably the best winter legume 

crop grown in the Cotton Belt. It not only prevents 
washing and leaching and enriches the soil but also 
furnishes splendid grazing in the spring and during 
mild winters. It should be planted in the Upper South 
in August and in the Lower South in September and 
early October. Seed are usually scarce and high-priced, 
and every farmer in need of seed should place orders 
at an early date. Get ready to turn under a dense sod 
of crimson clover next spring and then grow a big corn 
crop. 
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7 The Country Preacher’s Opportunities 
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Our Duty to Him and His to the Community 


time to time we expect to offer letters to country 

teachers, country preachers, country merchants, 
country bankers, and country editors as to what each 
class may do to promote rural progress in the South.” 
In that-issue we published an arti- 
cle, “How Editors May Help Rural 
Progress” and in our issue of June 
23 an article, “How Teachers Can 
Help Rural Progress:’ This week’s 
article is another chapter in the 
Same series. 

“We must never let an issue of 
the Century Magazine go to press 
without something in it that strikes 
the spiritual note.” So said one of 
the two greatest editors of that magazine—I have for- 
gotten whether it was J. G. Holland or Richard Watson 
Gilder. At any rate, the remark has often come into 
my mind as illustrating a very high conception of an 
editor’s duty to his readers. We must not neglect the 
spiritual note. 

The physical things of life are important, but after 
all the most important things are the things of the mind 
and the spirit. “A man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things he possesseth” but in those finer 
things that make up human character. The righ farmer 
of the parable had broad acres, abundant crops, and 
a big bank account—but he had accumulated no riches 
inside him. Hence the Supreme Judge of the Universe 
paused to look at him and pronounced him a fool. And 
a fool he was. All the farmers in the South might have 
bursting barns, fat herds, and rich acres, but if they 
were men without character or morals, our section 
would be worse off than Siberia or Labrador. The most 
important thing about a state’s agriculture is the quality 
of the men and women it produces. Dr, T. N. Carver 
of Harvard University in a letter to The Progressive 
Farmer once expressed an idea with which we are 
thoroughly in sympathy :— 


Nine to 1 our issue of March 24 we said: “From 





CLARENCE POE 


“Everybody knows that it would be poor economy 
to feed excellent grain to scrub stock. That is not 
giving the feed a.fair chance. It is even worse 
economy to grow good grain and good pork and 
beef to feed to scrub men. That is not giving the 
food a fair chance. By scrub men I mean men 
who, however rich they may be, have no desires, 
ambitions, or interests beyond the mere gratifica- 
tion of their sensual appetites. The final test of 
good agriculture, therefore, is the growing of good 
men and women who are thoroughbreds in the real 
sense of the word.” 


Country Churches Need Better Support 


OLDING this conception of agricultural progress 
H: we do, it is natural that we give high place 
to the country preacher of the South. In our 
whole rural civilization there is no more important man 
than he. And much as he has been able to do in the 
past, he ought to be able to do much more in the future. 


There is an old story that when John Wesley was 
preaching once, he thundered to his hearers: “I say, 
make all you can.” “Amen!” responded a thrifty and 
pious church leader. “And I say, save all you can,” 
Wesley went on; and again the old man roared 
“Amen!” But Wesley continued, “And then I say, give 
all you can”—whereupon the old man muttered under 
his breath, “Thar now, he has gone and ruint it all!” 


At the risk of having somebody say we have “ruint it 
ali,” we wish to say in the outset that if the country 
church and the country preacher are to contribute 
what they should to the civilization of the South, they 
must be better supported. We ought to be as generous 
in improving church conditions as we are in improving 
school conditions. The one-teacher school is no- more 
out of date than once-a-month preaching. 

In the matter of physical equipment and financial sup- 
port, the country preacher of the past has too often had 
to make bricks without straw. This should now be the 
case no longer. As we have increased teachers’ salaries, 
so should we increase preachers’ salaries. As we have 
built larger, better, and more beautiful school buildings, 
so should we build larger, better, and more beautiful 
church buildings. 


The Preacher and the Young People 


OW taking it for granted that we have given 

proper support to the country preacher, what 

then should we expect of him as a factor in 
rural progress? 

We do not expect to discuss this subject at length, 
but there are just two or three ideas which we wish to 
Present very respectfully but also very earnestly. First 
ef all, I believe the country preacher should be a con- 
Structive rather than a destructive, and a positive rather 
than a negative force. His motto should be, “Over- 


By CLARENCE POE 


come evil with good.” He should know that morally 
as well as agriculturally, the best way to keep down 
bad and useless plants in a field is to keep that field 
busy growing good and useful plants. 

Take the case of the young people—for they are the 
strategic forces in every community. If the church gets 
hold of them, its future and their future is safe. The 
test of success for preacher or church is their hold on 
the young. 

Well, if we want to discourage vulgar, vicious, and 
unwholesome recreation for the young, is not the surest 
way to do it to see to it that clean and worthy recrea- 
tion is provided? Baseball, basketball, tennis, picnic 
parties, “get-together” social meetings—all these when 
encouraged by Sunday school and church leaders have 
kept the boys and girls in many a community from 
seeking change and variety in less wholesome ways. If 
a preacher will help get up a Sunday school library 
filled with great, clean, wholesome books, old and new, 
he need not preach so much against reading vulgar and 
trashy stuff. If he brings his young people together for 
occasional lectures, musicales, singings, radio concerts, 
etc., as well as picnics and excursions, he need not 
thunder so much against dangerous tendencies in the 
social life of the young. And if he will encourage the 
corn clubs, canning clubs, pig clubs, and the other or- 
ganized activities of the younger boys and girls, he will 
find himself increasing that personal and social leader- 
ship which is almost indispensable to his moral and spir- 
itual leadership: 


Preacher Should Be a Community Leader 


N THE Catholic countries of Europe that I have 
 sistea—mos notably Ireland and Belgium—the 

Catholic priest is the community leader as well as the 
spiritual leader of the people. Like the preacher in 
Goldsmith’s “The Deserted Village” who— 

“Ne’er had changed nor wished to change his place,” 
the priest stays with his people, interests himself in all 








POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“THE VILLAGE PREACHER” 


EXT week we resume our letters on “Country 

Things I Love Most.” This week, in view of the 

discussion of “The Country Preacher,” we take up 
again our temporarily suspended poems of country life. 
We do this in order to give place to that almost incom- 
parable picture of the finest type of rural preacher as 
given in Goldsmith’s famous poem, “The Deserted 
Village” :-— 


Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden flower peve wild; 

There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher’s modest mansion rose. 


A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year; 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 

Nor e’er had changed nor wished to change his place; 
Unskilful he to fawn or seek for power 
By doctrines fashion’d to the yervmag hour; 
Far other aims his heart had learned to prize, 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 


His house was known to all the vagrant train, 

He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain; 

The long-remembered beggar was his guest, 

Whose beard descending swept his aged breast; 

The ruin’d spendthrift now no longer proud, 

Claim’d kindred there and had his claims allow'd; 

The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

Sat by his fire and talk’d the night away; 

Wept o’er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done, 
Shoulder’d his crutch and show’d how fields were won. 
Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to glow 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe; 

Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 

His pity gave ere charity began. 


Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e’en his failings lean’d to virtue’s side; 
But in his duty prompt at every call, 

He watch’d and wept, he pray’d and felt for ail. 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries, 

To tempt its new fledged offspring to the skies; 
He tried each art, reprov’d each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 


Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 

And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismay'd, 
The reverend champion stood. At his control 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul, 
Comfort came ae the trembling wretch to raise, 
And his last faltering accents whisper’d praise. 


At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorned the venerable place; 
Truth from his lips prevail’d with double sway, 
And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 
The service past, around the pious man, 
With ready zeal, each honest rustic ran; 
E’en children followed with endearing wile, 
And pluck’d his gown to share the good man’s smile; 
His ready smile a parent’s warmth exprest, 
Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distrest; 
To them, his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in Heaven: 
As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells through the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
ough round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its he 
—Oliver Goldsmith. 


phases of their life and work—their farming, their 
schools, their coéperative movement, their social activi- 
ties, their financial activities, etc—and the predomi- 
nance of the Catholic church is largely due tc this situ- 
ation. It will greatly strengthen our Protestant 
churches here in the South when we are likewise able 
to have a full-time pastor for each rural church, a man 
who will not only meet his people on Sunday but stay 
with them the whole week through—a leader for “better 
farming, better business, better living,” a man as ac- 
tive as any other citizen in promoting fafm demonstra- 
tion and home demonstration work, good schools, club 
work, codperative marketing, community fairs, etc., as 
well as a leader in promoting the finest sort of social 
and community life. 


Prof. Massey's Last Important Message 
Next Week 


HERE is just one more thing that-should be said 
and that is this: that the country preacher needs 
always to put Christ above his church, Christianity 
above: his denomination, the flaming spirit of Jesus 
above any man-made creed. We believe in denomina- 
tions, but we believe in them as means to an end; and 
there is nothing more dangerous to the church either in 
country or city than a tendency to forget the great 
fundamentals of Christianity in a quarrel about denomi- 
nation differences that Jesus Christ thought so little 
about that He didn’t even take time to make it clear 
which side is right. 

And just in this connection we expect to publish next 
week the last important article The Progressive Farmer 
will ever have from the pen of the late Prof. W. F. 
Massey,—a message earnestly emphasizing the ideas 
just expressed, As stated recently, we have yet to 
print a few more of Prof. Massey’s short answers to 
inquiries, but the last important article we have from 
him is this remarkable letter, a copy of which was kept 
by him for thirty-one years and found among his papers 
after his death. It may well serve not only as a fitting 
farewell from this beloved agricultural leader to his 
friends and followers in The Progressive Farmer 
Family, but also as the most fitting conclusion to the 
thoughts we have tried to express concerning the limit- 
less opportunities that lie open before the minister of 
God in the rural South. 


A Book to Get This Week 


To late Senator Thomas E. Watson of Georgia 





was one of the most gifted writers the South 

or the nation has produced these last fifty years. 
His Story of France (2 volumes, Macmillan Co., Pubs., 
N. Y.) is one of the most fascinating historical works 
we have ever read. Moreover, since France has bulked 
so large in the world’s vision these last nine years, there 
is all the more reason for taking time to enjoy the elo- 
quent Georgian’s brilliant epitome of French history. 


This Week’s Bible Questions 


Wie: lost his health, wealth, and children, but 





found God? 
2. What men sat together seven days and seven 
nights without speaking a word? 
3. Who was the first foreign missionary mentioned in 
the Bible? 
4. Who hid a dead man in the sand, but could not 
hide his murder? 
5. What three men in the Bible did their best work 
after they were eighty years old? 
Answers to this Week’s Questions: 


1. Job 1:13-20; 2:7; 4231-6. 4. Exod, 2:12-15. 
2. Job 2:13. 5. Exod. 7:7; Josh 14:10-14. 
3 Jonah 1:2; 3:3-10, 


A Thought for the Week 


HEN the church has scrapped its ancient vo- 
W cabulary and begun to talk to the men of this 
generation in figures of speech they understand; 
when a ceaseless search of truth has supplanted dogma- 
tism; when the church spends more thought upon its 
service than upon its services; when denominationalism 
has been recognized as the twin brother of the national- 
ism that has plunged the world into its periodic wars; 
when the church has undertaken the redemption of in- 
stitutions with as sincere conviction as it has brought 
to the redemption of persons; when the church adds to 
its preaching of abstract virtues a continuous moral 
analysis of modern social, political, and industrial life 
in order that men may know the new and subtle ways 
that ancient sins may be committed; when, in short, 
the church becomes its severest critic and takes the 
whole of modern life for its field, it will be on the 
way toward effective leadership in the de-paganizing of 
Western civilization—Editor Glenn Frank, in Century 
Magazine. 
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Feed Is Our Main Work Stock Problem 


The Cost of Keeping Farm Work Stock 
a Big Economic Problem 


HE cost of keeping the work stock on Southern 
4 I farms is not appreciated. It costs more to feed 
and care for our horses and mules than all other 
livestock put together. If we once appreciated the tre- 
“mendous cost of keeping our farm work animals, more 
thought would be given to reducing 
this cost by more economic methods 
of feeding, and to increasing their 
efficiency by better feeding, more 
constant work and the use of 
larger and better implements. 

To keep an efficient horse or 
mule to do farm work costs from 
$100 to $150 a year. Surveys or 
studies made on farms in Illinois; 
Ohio and New York show a cost 





TAIT 
of from $100 on Illinois farms to $145 on New York 


farms—1909 to 1914. While Southern horses and 
mules are probably not as well fed and cared for, feeds 
are generally higher priced. The feed cost of keeping 
farm work stock is generally from two-thirds to three- 
quarters the total cost. In the South probably three- 
quarters of the total cost is for feed. On the Ohio 
farms investigated the horses only worked 866 hours 
during a year, while the Illinois horses worked 1,053 
hours. This means that these horses only worked 
from 86.6 to 105.3 days of 10 hours each during the 
year. There is evidence to show that the horses and 
mules on cotton farms work about 90 to 110 days. If 
it costs $100 to keep a mule a year and he works only 
100 days of 10 hours each the cost is $1 a day or 10 
cents an hour. 

The items which enter into the cost of keeping a 
horse or mule are not all counted by the average man. 
Some of these are: 1. Feeds, 2. labor in feeding and 
care, 3. interest on investment or on value, 4. deprecia- 
tion—loss by death, old age, etc., 5. cost of building for 
housing, etc. 

By more economical and efficient methods of feeding 
the feed cost can be reduced 25 per cent or more. By 
doubling the number of working hours the cost of a 
day’s or an hour’s horse labor can also be reduced 25 
per cent. 

There are over 7,000,000 horses and mules kept on 
the farms of the twelve Southern states and if on an 
average it costs no more than $75 a year to maintain 
each, this means a total cost of $25,000,000 on the value 
of 5,250,000 bales of cotton at $100 a bale. 

The drain on the South for the feeding of this work 
stock in 1924 is going to be a serious matter, for the 
acreage planted in corn this season is far below that re- 
quired to feed these horses and mules alone, to say 
nothing of that required to feed the hogs and other live- 
stock. This is one of the large economic problems of 
the South which must receive more attention. 


Why the Hard Working Horse Should 
Have Less Hay 


F, AS you state, green grazing and legume hays are 
| Ee cheapest feeds for livestock on the farms of 

the South, why is it you advocate reducing the 
quantity of hay fed our farm work stock and do not 
approve of pasturing these animals?” 

The reasons are founded on natural but fundamen- 
tal differences in the problem of feeding work stock 
and other animals. The dairy cow, the beef steer, the 
hog, or the sheep, when fed has nothing to do but to lie 
down and digest its feed. The work animal on the 
other hand must usually, immediately after being fed, 
go out and do hard muscular work and often under 
the most trying conditions of heat and soft footing on 
muddy roads or plowed fields. 


By TAIT BUTLER 


keeping up his body heat, which is not a very important 
matter in hot weather for a hard working animal. If 
the horse is.to do hard work he should have the most of 
his feed in an easily digested form and the grains or 
concentrates are more easily digested by the horse. 

But in feeding the hard working horse or mule, and 
especially if the work be fast or the weather hot, there 
is another reason why too much hay is objectionable. 
If the stomach and intestines are loaded with a bulky 
feed like hay or grass there is interference with the free 
action of the breathing apparatus of the horse. Pres- 
sure on midriff, (diaphragm), heart and lungs inter- 
feres with their action and breathing is more difficult. 
When the animal works hard or fast he must breathe 
more rapidly and an overfull stomach is always a great 
handicap. For these.reasons, which seem to me suffi- 
cient, the hard working horse should be fed hay only 
at the night feed and the quantity should be limited. 
If the work is really hard and the weather hot the 
horse or mule that gets only about two-thirds the hay 
he would eat if allowed an unlimited quantity, will do 
better and the cost of the extra hay he would eat will 
be saved. . 

For the idle horse or mule, or for one doing only 
light, slow work, green grass and hay will be the cheap- 
est feeds, but for the hard working animal it will be 
better for the horse and cheaper for the owner to 
limit the quantity of roughage and have that supplied 
of the best quality. 

In reporting a test, where one mare out of each of 
four teams had her hay limited, the Montana Experi- 
ment Station says: “The live weights show that two- 
thirds as much hay (timothy) as a mature horse will 
eat gives as satisfactory results as all it will eat. 

The teamsters were of the opinion that the mares that 
received the smaller amount of hay had more spirit 
and sweat less than those that were unlimited in hay.” 


How Much Can a Pair of Horses Pull ? 


OW much can a pair of horses or mules pull? A 
H sist test, conducted under controlled condi- 

ditions, for the express purpose of determining 
animal draft power, will be held at the Iowa State Fair. 
This contest is sponsored by the horse department of 
the Iowa State Fair and the Horse Association of 
America, Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 

The specially constructed test wagon—an Iowa State 
College invention—is so equipped that through the ac- 
tion of gears and a hydraulic pump driven from the 
wheels, it furnishes absolutely uniform load resistance 
whether going down hill, on the level, or up hill. With 
this wagon, it is possible to put on any predetermined 
load and have it constant throughout the test. 





The contest will determine who owns the best pulling 
team. Farmers, lumbermen, coal men and ice dealers— 
anybody who owns a heavy draft team may enter it. 
Cash prizes to the amount of $600 will be distributed. 
There are to be three classes—one for farm teams un- 
3,000 pounds; one for farm teams weighing 3,000 
pounds and up and one for teams, other than farm, 
weighing 3,000 pounds and up. First prize in each class 
will be $100, second, $50, third, $30, fourth, $20. A sil- 
ver trophy will be awarded to the team which pulls 
the largest load. 

Whipping or shouting will cause immediate disquali- 
fication of an entry. All entries will be given critical 
veterinary examination before and during the test and 
of the Humane will 
so that no 


der 


be 
can 


Associations 
charge of 


representatives 


among the officials abuse 
possibly arise. 

No exact research on the pulling power of horses and 
mules has ever been done, for it has been impossible, 


prior to the invention of this test wagon, to place a load 


on a team and have an even. pull from start to finish. A 
horse power has been the standard of power for centur- 
ies. It is the amount of energy required to pull a 150- 
pound weight out of a well 220 feet deep in one minute. 
It has been the general practice of farmers to require 
horses to exert a tractive pull equal to one-tenth of 
their own weight. For a 1,500 pound horse this repre- 
sents a continuous expenditure of one horsepower of 
energy, but horses are often required to pull more than 
one-tenth of their live weight, and can do so. 

This reserve power in horses and mules what 
makes them so valuable to farmers and city users. Farm 
implements or city carts may require, ordinarily, only 
two horsepower in Operation,.and the team moves 
along with ease; but in a stiff piece of soil, may treble 
or quadruple the pull required on farm implements, 
while a piece of bad paving, or none at all, will do the 
same for the city team. This reserve power possessed 
by horses and mules comés into play and they calmly 
settle into their collars and exert three, four, five or six 
horsepower each for a brief period of time, with the 
result that the work goes on, with no delays, no digging 
out, no hunting for boards or block and tackle to 
furnish extra power. The power is there in the collars 
when needed. Exactly how many reserve “horse-power 
units” teams possess will be shown by this contest. 
Write A. R. Corey, Secretary Iowa State Fair, Des 
Moines, Iowa, for details. 

WAYNE DINSMORE, 


Secretary Horse Association of America. 


is 





Horses Deliver the Coal 


ARMERS who are “on the fence,” undecided 
Pe evtesier to breed their mares this season, will be 

interested in the following letter from the largest 
coal dealer in New York City, to Mr, 
more, Secretary, Horse Association of 
cago, Illinois. 


Wayne Dins- 
America, Chi- 


“As a help in your good work to encourage the 
breeding of better commercial horses, and their use 
where they are of economic service, we are pleased 
to give you the information requested. " 

“We have made a very thorough study of coal 
distribution cost, as it is one of the most important 
items in our business, and while we are large users 
of both auto trucks and horses, we find the horse- 
driven coal truck decidedly more economical! than 
any type of motor truck yet evolved. 

“Horses in the short haul field are particularly 
strong with us as our system of thirty docks, yards 
and plants makes all of our hauls comparatively 
short, our aim being to have a plant within a mile 
or mile and a half of every customer on our books, 

“We, of course, find the auto truck of real ser- 
vice, and a necessity in its particular field, but in 
this city of confined area, slow moving traffic, we 
know that our multiple yards and short hauls are 
good business in reducing distribution costs—that 
they make for- prompt service, whereas long hauls 
from a few central yards would only add to traffic 
congestion, 

“Any attempt to eliminate the horse and motorize 
this city would be a disaster and would compel the 
public to pay more for coal ont increase all items 
of living expense. During the busy season we have 
in use 85 auto trucks and about 1,200 horses of the 
heavy draft class, and as long as good sound 1,600 
to 1,800 pound horses are available, they will remain 
the basis of our delivery system. 

“The fact that 73 per cent of the trucks in New 
York City are horse drawn (as reported by the 
New York Port Authority), should be recognized 
by farmers; also that the heavier, better-wearing 
horses are required for heavier loads nowadays. 
In fact we believe that conditions could hardly he 
more favorable for the breeding and sale of the 
better type of commercial horses needed not only 
for coal but for every other line of city deliveries. 

i ours very truly, 


“BURNS B ROTHE RS.” 





This is a vital difference which should 
never be lost-sight of but which is very 
generally entirely ignored in the feeding 
of the horse. It is only simple common 
sense, that if the muscles and other ener- 
gies of the horse are to be taxed to the 
limit with hard work, there cannot be 
available the full energy required to di- 
gest a large feed of hay, especially since 
coarse reoughage is much harder for the 
horse to digest than for the cow or steer, 
For instance, the cow can digest 58 per 
cent of timothy hay while the horse can 
only digest 44 per cent. This probably 
also applies to other grass hays and to a 
much larger extent to coarse, low-grade 
roughages like corn stover and low grade 
grass hays. 

It often requires as much energy on 
the part of the horse to digest these low 
grade roughages as they yield, and the 
only benefit he receives from them is in 
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brother’s wife with thirteen 
They come in on him by the score and eat 


The Cheerful Plowman—,. ia? tun 


VISITS FROM RELATIVES 


from the East, a cousin 
son, all looking for a feast. 
plums are 






of store; the y only leave 

sure Si Johnson has no more. 
said, “Si, you're a chump to 
free; such ultr a-ki ndn 1€SS, I'm 
not abound in me!” “It isn 
Si replied, “The tribe are all 
feel that I am in duty bound 
these yokes. These folks 


bleod with me and none 
( cannot say, as I would like, 
here’s your hat!’ 
may be right; but I contend 
I have a table and a bed for 
come along; my Uncle Pete, 


~ 
has 
nephew and a niece, nine sisters 


aunts, a 
and a 
apiece. 


a dozen 
kids 


his cupboard hare, they camp until] his Sue, and Cousins Will 
dining room presents a vacant stare. come as the flowers in May w 
Sometimes he kills a fatted goose and happen in, but if “folks” 
buys a barrel of plums to feed his wife and crowds, in 

and little kids, but in an auntie comes, fear I'd take to hurling 
and on her trail an uncle’s wife, a nephew rolling-pins and rocks! 


and a 
The goose and 
soon devoured with other kinds 
wh 


are 
too rich at that; 


Well, I don’t know; Si 


and Min are wel- 


came in scads 
regiments and flocks, I 


> HOSE who talk ; thout ‘ ‘the passing of 
the horse” must refer to the “city” 
horse. There were 492,118 more horses 


and mules on the farms of the United 
States in 1922 than in 1910. But from 
1910 to 1920 the horses in the cities de- 
creased 46 per cent, or from 3,182,789 to 
1,705,611, 


sister's 


en they are 
Fe The mule is increasing in popoularity us 
afraid, does a farm work animal, the increase is num- 


‘t kindness,’ 
my folks; I 
to carry all 
flesh and 


ber being nearly 30 per cent in 12 years, 
Another interesting fact about the mule is 
that his average value per head is greater 
than the average value of the horses. 

The mule is the draft animal of the 
South, and their high value with their 
increasing numbers necessary to pull the 
larger implements needed to take the 
place and do the work of the decreasing 
numbers of human laborers should raise_ 
the question, can we afford to continue to 
a buy our farm supplies of mules. 


“Hey Uncle, 
he’s wrong. 
“folks” who 
and Auntie 


hene’er they 


bricks, and 
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GUARANTEED FOR LIFE! 


















McCormick - Deering 
Tractor Crankshaft 
and Main Bearings 


HE crankshaft and the crankshaft 

ball bearings of the McCormick- 
Deering 10-20 and 15-30 tractors are 
- guaranteed against breakage, not for a 
month ora year, but during the entire 
life of the tractor. 


This guarantee covers breakages 
from any cause whatsoever, and in the 
case of the ball bearings guarantees 
them from wearing out or burning out 
during the life of the tractor. 


* * * 


Read this SPECIAL TRACTOR 
WARRANTY, which every purchaser 
gets in writing: 

The Seller Agrees to replace free the Two- 
BEARING CRANKSHAFT in any 10-20 or 15-30 
McCormick-Deering tractor, should it break dur- 
ing the life of the tractor, provided the broken 
parts are promptly returned to the factory or one 
of the branch houses. 


Further, the seller agrees to replace free any 
CRANKSHAFT BALL BEARING in the 10-20 or 
15-30 McCormick - Deering tractor, which may 
break, wear out, or burn out during the life of 
the trdctor, provided that the defective ball bear- 
ing is promptly returned to the factory or one of 
the branch houses. 


* * * 


HINK of it! Never before in the 

history of the automotive industry 
—with automobiles, motor trucks, en- 
gines, or tractors—has such a warranty 
been given. You have never before 
seen nor heard of so liberal a tractor 
guarantee. This is convincing proof 
of the indestructibility of the crankshaft 
and the crankshaft ball bearings in the 
McCormick- Deering tractors, and you 
will find the machines of uniform qual- 
ity throughout. 


In addition to furnishing tractors of 
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the highest quality, the Company con- 
tinues its policy of providing them with 
all necessary equipment—throttle gov- 
ernor, belt pulley, platform, fenders, 


brake, etc. No extras to buy. Your 
McCormick-Deering dealer will show 
you the many valuable features of these 
tractors, such as ball and roller bearings 
at 28 points, unit frame, replaceable 
wearing parts, etc. He will show you 
the size of the guaranteed crankshaft 
and demonstrate how easily it runs in 
the guaranteed main ball bearings. 
When you buy a tractor, be sure this 
valuable guarantee is written into the 
contract! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY: 


OF AMERICA 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 








[Incorporated] 


Chicago, Illinois 
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“july Notes From the Cotton Fields} 


HROUGH the Central South, I 

think we can pretty nearly unani- 

mously vote this the worst year 
ever. With a wet April, we rather look- 
ed for a dry May, but May was wet 
throughout. Early in 
June we had a few 
days of fairly good 
weather, but the 
rains set in again 
aud lasted through 
the month. On June 
28 we had here the 
heaviest downpour 
of the whole year so 
MR. MOSS far, with a fierce 
wind that flattened cotton to the ground. 


1.—The Battle With General Green 


] HAVE had people unacquainted with 
our local conditions tell me the reason 
we make cotton here is because we have 
no grass to fight. If these men could 
have seen what we have had to go up 
against this year, I think their views 
would have been considerably modified. 
Crab grass, water grass, cockleburs, and 
other weeds have come on without end 
and with marvelous vigor. We have 
killed five or six different crops of these 
pests, and still they come. 

It has required stout heart and steady 
courage to keep good farmers from being 
overwhelmed. From all reports, the Cen- 
tral South will have the largest abandoned 
cotton acreage in many years, because in 
many cases it has been physically impos- 
sible, with the labor available, to clean 
out the area planted. Speaking person- 
ally, however, our outlook hefe is not so 
bad. With about 400 acres in cotton, the 
first of July finds us with the grass and 
weeds pretty well whipped, with cotton 
squaring and blooming well, considering 
the season. 


II.—Wearing Off Billy Boll 
Weevil’s Bill 


eae counts in early July on cot- 
ton planted about April 20 show about 





By B. L. MOSS 


100 squares per square yard, or, allowing 
100 bolls per pound, enough to make 
4,900 pounds of seed cotton per acre, if 
all these squares make bolls. Of course, 
nobody expects this; in fact, I would be 
greatly pleased to have one-third of 
them develop into bolls. This is on cot- 
ton in three-foot rows, with an average 
of three to four plants to each foot. On 
July 5, in this cotton, white blooms were 
appearing daily at the rate of three per 
square yard. This means, if all these 
blooms should make bolls, that this cot- 
ton is making at the rate of about 150 
pounds of seed cotton per day. Right 
alongside, on a row thinned in the old- 
fashioned way, one stalk to every 15 to 
18 inches, there are just one-third as 
many white blooms appearing as on the 
thick cotton. At another place in the 
same field, in a fertilizer test, white 
blooms on July 5 were just seven times 
as numerous on a row fertilized with 
400 pounds of acid and 300 pounds of 
nitrate per acre as on an adjoining row 
getting no fertilizer. 

I mention these two points to show 
how extremely important are thick spac- 
ing and liberal fertilization in getting 
a heavy set of fruit early in the season. 
From the above figures, it would appear 
that the thick, heavily fertilized cotton 
is blooming 21 times as fast as the un- 
fertilized cotton thinned out in the old- 
fashioned way. That this is approxi- 
mately correct, counts in various places 
have, to me, proved beyond doubt. Ex- 
perience has proved to me that, any- 
where east of Texas, it is rare that hot, 
dry weather serves to control the weevil 
during the months of June and July. 
Weather contro] is not a factor to be 
depended upon; rather, our aim must 
be to put on more squares than the wee- 
vil can take off. An enthusiastic be- 
liever in heavily fertilized, thickly 
spaced cotton told me the other day that 
in such cotton the weevils had already 


worn their bills off even with their heads 
and had quit in disgust. On practically 
all of our thin hill lands in the Central 
South, in order to, make cotton fruit 
faster than the weevil can take it off, 
we need to have three-foot rows, three 
to five stalks every 12 inches in these 
rows, and the crop fertilized with 300 to 
400 pounds of acid phosphate and 200 to 
300 pounds of nitrate of soda per acre. 


III.—Cotton on the Deep, Sandy 
Lands 


ROM nearly all over the Lower Cen- 

tral South come reports of cotton 
doing very poorly on all the deep sandy 
lands. In an exceedingly wet year like 
this has been, this is no more than we 
may have expected. With one big rain 
after another, it is not unlikely that a 
considerable percentage of the available 
nitrogen in such lands has sunk beyond 
reach of the plant roots. If July should 
be hot and dry, it may be that part of 
this plant food will rise toward the sur- 
face with. the moisture that comes up 
through capillary attraction; but cotton 
on such lands has lost a great deal of 
time that will be diffcult to regain. 

On small areas of deep sands, where 
the cotton appeared to be doing very 
poorly, we tried a side dressing of ni- 
trate about June 1, and at present this 
side-dressed cotton is showing well as 
compared with some untreated rows that 
were left as a check. In fact, this wet 
year has been rather favorable for side 
dressings, because the large number of 
heavy rains that have fallen have un- 
doubtedly taken away some of our avail- 
able nitrogen. In an average year, on 
lands with a good clay subsoil and free 
from coco or nut grass, I favor putting 
all nitrate under cotton, rather than 
around it, where not over 200 pounds per 
acre is used. Side dressings for cotton 
are to be recommended in the following 


Wettest of Wet Seasons Made the Battle Against General Green One of the Toughest 


cases: First, where over 200 pounds of 
nitrate per acre is used, it may be best to 
use 100 pounds around the cotton, about 
June 1; second, on deep sandy lands 
without much subsoil, probably at least 
half the nitrate should go around the 
crop, rather than under it; third, on 
land infested with nut grass, use all ni- 
trate around the cotton. It should be 
remembered that all side dressings 
should be made early—right after the 
cotton is chopped. 


IV.—Effect of Rain on White 
Cotton Blooms 


MORNING rains, as we all know, are 
bad for cotton, seeming to so affect 
the white blooms that they stick to the 
little boll, the latter finally turning yel- 
low and falling off. In 1920, I found 
that about 80 per cent of such little bolls 
fell off, following a heavy rainstorm 
about 9 o'clock in the morning. This 
year, to find the effect of early after- 
noon rains, I have again been keeping 
notes. On June 28, we had a heavy rain 
at 12:30 p.m., followed by a still heavier 
one at 3:30 with another at 5 o'clock. 
In all, I am sure that not less than three 
inches of rain fell during the afternoon. 
After it was over, I tagged 20 white 
blooms as I came to them. Ten days later 
I found that every single one of these 
had developed into little bolls, none of 
which appear likely to fall off before 
maturity. 


Roughly, it would appear that mid-day 
is about the dividing line, and that rains 
after this hour are not so injurious as 
those that fall in the forenoon. I think 
it likely, also, that blooms near the bot- 
tom of the stalk and thus somewhat pro- 
tected by foliage above are less affected 
than are those out on the ends of the 
limbs, fully exposed. It is probable, too, 
that as the cotton begins to lose its vigor 
along toward the end of July and the 
first of August, little bolls from blooms 
that have been rained in, fall more read- 
ily than earlier in the season. 


Cultivate Frequently and Shallow 


By LOY E. RAST 


TON plants are now large enough 
to have produced extensive root sys- 
tems and deep cultivation will prune 

large numbers of the tender feeding 
roots. When this is done, the plants di- 
vert their energy from the production of 
flower buds or squares to the healing of 
injured roots. : 
Frequently the deep cultivation prunes 
the roots to such an extent that the 
plants not only are checked in their 
growth until the injured roots can be re- 
paired, but the damage may also force 
the plants to throw off many squares al- 
ready formed. In fact, much of the 
damage credited to the boll weevil is the 
result of improper cultural methods. 


Many fields visited recently are suffer- 
ing for need of cultivation, This is true 
not only where grass and weeds are 
growing with the cotton, but also where 
the fields are comparatively clean. Some 
growers express surprise that cotton 
needs cultivation when it has been plow- 
ed since the rain more than two weeks 
ago, and seem to think cultivation was 
for the sole purpose of killing grass and 
weeds. 


Cultivate to Conserve Moisture 


ULTIVATE cotton for the benefit it 

does the crop and not for the damage 
it does the grass and weeds. Cotton 
should be cultivated frequently and shal- 
low to form a dust mulch and conserve 
moisture, It should be cultivated every 
week in order to make a new mulch 
through which the soil moisture cannot 
pass. To those who are inclined to doubt 
the advisability of cultivating cotton every 
week when the weather permits, it would 
be well for them to try the method out 
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FERTILIZERS MADE THE DIFFERENCE HERE 
This picture of cotton on the Harold Young plantation near Little Rock was taken by 


Mr. Rast on June 22. 


on a few rows. They will probably be 
surprised to notice that the rows where 
frequent cultivation is given, will bloom 
more profusely and continue doing so 
right on through a dry season. The 
chances are that the part of the field 
where less frequent cultivation is given, 
will get hard quicker; the plants will 
begin shedding squares sooner and the 
squares: will fall off more rapidly than 
where the dust mulch is properly main- 
tained. 


Alternate Row Cultivation 


F THE grower has more cotton than 

can be properly cultivated every week 
with the work stock available, or if in- 
efficient labor is employed who are apt to 
plow deep and prune many roots, it is 





Note the increased vigor in the fertilized cotton to your right. 


advisable to cultivate alternate rows. 
Where one-horse plows are used, alter- 
nate middles may be cultivated. By so 
doing, improperly set plows would only 
damage a part of the roots on one side 
of each row. This would enable the 
plants to continue deriving moisture and 
food through the undisturbed roots on 
the unplowed side of the row. Likewise, 
where a larger area is planted to cotton 
than can be thoroughly cultivated before 
the ground gets hard, it is best to culti- 
vate alternate middles and get over, then 
come back and plow the other middle. 
This will conserve moisture on part of 
each row and may prevent shedding of 
squares on any of the field, whereas to 
plow both sides of the row, would delay 
cultivation on part of the field until the 


ground gets hard, most of the moisture 
evaporates, and results in severe injury 
to the crop. - LOY E. RAST. 





Protect Your Health During 
Vacation 


LTHOUGH our mild climate enables 

us to spend the greater part of the 
winter outdoors, with the coming of 
warm weather, the call of the open 
spaces has a still greater appeal. The 
highway beckons and with humble fliv- 
ver or expensive “car” many are plan- 
ning or are already in fishing, camping, 
or overnight excursions. 

Oil, gasoline, repair kit, and tires are 
given attention. From necessity, food, 
proper clothing and those things pertain- 
ing to comfort are generally considered 
Too few, however, give the necessary 
thought to those precautions necessary to 
protect their health when away from 
home. 


The first of these essentials is pure 
water. If the trig is to be a short one, 
it is advisable to carry water from home, 
as this is usually known to be safe. 
Municipal supplies are as a rule safe. 
Water from shallow wells should be re- 
garded with suspicion. Water from 
streams, pools or lakes, even if pleasing 
in appearance, should be considered dan- 
gerous. Boil before using. 


Much summer and fall typhoid is “va- 
cation typhoid.” Other diseases to which 
the vacationist may be exposed are ma- 
laria, ivy poisoning, gastro-intestinal dis- 
orders, ete. 

OSCAR DOWLING, President, 
Louisiana State Board of Health. 
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Insomnia 


N INQUIRY from a subscriber says, 
“T want to know the cause and cure 
of insomnia, besides coffee and tea.” 

Among the causes of insomnia or sleep- 
lessness may be mentioned congestion or 
anemia of the brain, kidney, liver, stom- 
ach or bowel disorders, or it may be due 
to nervousness, chronic headache as from 
eyestrain, or over-stimulation as with 
caffeine (in coffee and tea) or tobacco. 
The treatment is, naturally, to remove 
the cause or causes; and these are often 
difficult to locate. 

Aside from the definite organic diseases 
which should be looked for and, if pres- 
ent, treated, constipation is often the sole 
cause of insomnia in nervous and excit- 
able persons. If coffee, tea, or tobacco 
are used in large amounts, these should 
be reduced or given up entirely. Where 
headaches are an accompaniment of in- 
somnia, the eyestrain should be relieved 
by properly fitted glasses. 

There are a number of methods of in- 
ducing sleep. <A tepid bath is to be rec- 
ommended, for it is an excellent substi- 
tute for sleep as well as an inducer of 
sleep. Exercise taken during the after- 
noon will often promote sleep at night, as 
will also slow, deep, rhythmic breathing 
in the fresh air, either before going to bed 
or in bed. 

A person sleeps best with the stomach 
practically empty. It is true that food 
may make one go to sleep at first, by di- 
verting blood from the head; but it dis- 
turbs sleep later in the night. Water, un- 
less it induces bladder action during the 
night, or even fruit, may be taken without 
injury before going to bed. If one goes 
to bed with an empty stomach, he can of- 
ten get along well with six or seven hours 
of sleep; but if he goes to bed soon 
after a hearty meal, he will get up tired 
even after nine or ten hours sleep. 

There should be plenty of fresh air 
in the bedroom, for anyone who has 
had the experience knows that it is far 
more restful to sleep outdoors than in- 
doors. A firm mattress is much to be 
preferred to the old fashioned, soft and 
hot (and insanitary) feather bed. Pil- 
lows, if used, should be proportioned to 
the dimensions of the sleeper; a small 
shoulder requires a small pillow. Too 
large pillows are an important cause of 
round shoulders. 

The character of sleep depends upon 
the mental attitude on going to bed; 
work and cares should be absolutely 
dropped at bedtime. If one is worried, 
it is a good plan to read some serious 
book or article for half an hour just 
before retiring. This will divert and 
quiet the mind, and often induces sleep. 
In this connection, it is a good habit to 
learn to close the eyes as soon as you 
get into bed and keep them closed until 
you go to sleep. 

For a person in ordinary good health 
who is troubled with insomnia, proper 
exercise in the open air, a diet of very 
little meat and plenty of vegetables, the 
avoidance of constipation, deep breath- 
ing and, if necessary, a tepid bath at 
bedtime are advised. If the sleepless- 
ness persists, it is likely due to some or- 
ganic disease or condition and a compe- 
tent doctor should be consulted. 





Mistakes I Have Made 


SERIOUS mistake I made was that 

after buying my purebred chickens 
I did not keep adding new blood, but just 
kept mixing other breeds, and now I 
have a sorry bunch of mixed chickens 
that do not give good results. So now I 
will have to buy all over again with just 
a small amount received for old‘chickens. 
I shall never do this again. 

MRS. I. W. 





GOING to have a hot lunch in your school 
_this year? Summer isn’t too early to be- 
€n to talk it up. 
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4 TIMES Around the World with ONE OILING 


100,000 Miles Without Stopping for Oil 


¥ An inventor who could develop an automobile, a railroad car or any 

\é9 other conveyance on wheels which would perform such a feat would 

_ be considered a wonder. But such is the record of regular 

"f~ , accomplishment by the Auto-oiled Aermotor during the past 
=e eight years in pumping water. 

ey = Did you ever stop to think how many revolutions the wheel 

of a windmill makes? If the wheel of an Aermotor should roll along the would 










of the ground at the same speed that it makes when pumping water it 
encircle the world in 90 days, or would go four times around in a year. It 

travel on an average 275 miles per day or about 30 miles per hourfor9 hours each 
day. An automobile which keeps up that pace day after day needs a 

oiling at least once a week. Isn’t it marvelous, then, that a windmill has been 
— made which will go 50 times as long as the best automobile with one oiling? 

- The Auto-oiled Aermotor after 8 full years of service in every 
part of the world has proven its ability to run and give the most reliable service 
with one oiling a year. The double gears, and all moving parts, are entirely 
ensioned and Soosed vith oil all the time. z wives more service with lees pitentins om 
any other piece of machinery on_the farm. To get everlasting wind-mill satisfaction 
Auto-oiled Aermotor, the most efficient windmill that has ever been made. = 


nation one MERMOTOR CO. fisScty Minneapolis Oskiael™ 
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than paid for our plant” — writes a 
pleased farmer who lighted his henhouses last winter 
with Union Carbide Gas from his Colt ‘Gas Well” 


PoulJtry research discovers the hen 
of tropical origin, of long sunlit 
days and short nights. Experiments 
have demonstrated the hen’s diges- 
tive organism to be fashioned on 
the 14-hour plan—and 9 hours of 
winter daylight positively won’t 
do, if you expect an egg aday anda 
contented healthy bird. Nature 
simply pulls a strike on you. 

The farm hen has demonstrated be- 
production and the other yond all question the fact that she is a 
—" effects of sun- dependable profit payer through the 

: winter months (the period of high egg 
prices), when Union Carbide Gas from 
the Colt “‘Gas Well” lights the henhouses to make the necessary 
12-to-14-hour working day. The extra hours of light will enable your 
hens to exercise and take in the food reserve needed for more eggs. 


A Colt “Gas Well” on your farm 


The Colt ‘Gas Well” is installed in the ground—in the yard. 
From it comes Union Carbide Gas, made automatically as needed. 
It will light your house and barn, It will cook your meals. It 
relieves the drudgery of washday, and keeps the iron hot. Be- 
sides converting the henhouse into a source of profit, the Colt “‘Gas 
Well” has become a necessity for the farm home. 

Colt ‘Gas Well” users are increasing in vast numbers. Get your 
Colt Lighting-and-Cooking Plant now—be ready when the time 
comes for increasing egg production with artificial sunlight—Union 
Carbide Gaslight. 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


30 East 42d Street, New York 
599 Eighth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Carbide 
Lighting-and-Cooking Plants in the World 








Poultry experts unite in 
insisting on plenty of sun- 
light in the henhouses, 
They attribute to sunlight 
the tonic effect of main- 
taining the birds in maxi- 
mum production condi- 
tion, and the power to dis- 
pel the majority of poultry 
diseases. Exhaustive tests 
rove Union Carbide Gas- 
ight to be the nearest ap- 
Py to sunlight. This 
ight in the henhouses will 
provide your laying birds 
with the nearest natural 
illuminant for increasing 







































J.B.COLT 
iL We make it so easy COMPANY 
—take a year to pay Dept. D-22 
a ARN 30 East 42d Street 
New York 


Send your coupon now. Get 


full information and booklet Please supply me without obli- 


gation, full facts on the Colt 
Union Carbide in genera Lighting-and-Cooking System. 
tor sizes is sold direct to 
consumer at factory prices 

h 150 Union Car- 
bide Warehouses. There is 
one near you. 
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Let’s Grow Some 


HO would not be proud of a good 
field of alfalfa, the world’s great- 
est hay crop? If we don’t grow 
alfalfa, then we will drop behind in the 
farming race, for alfalfa has proved a 
winner. There is no doubt of a market 
for it. Most of us can market a fair 
crop on our own farms. The highest 
prices paid for alfalfa hay are paid by 
the cotton farmers of the South. 

The census of 1900 reported 2,094,011 
acres in alfalfa i. the United States. By 
1920 the acreage had increased to 8,624,- 
911 acres. In the meantime, the market 
price more than doubled, and today al- 
falfa hay is the standard and ideal hay 
of the United States. 

The five leading states in alfalfa acre- 
age in 1919 were Kansas, with 1,315,507 
acres; Nebraska, with 1,214,649 acres; 
Colorado, with 781,663 acres; California, 
with 418,515 acres; and Idaho, with 
651,172 acres. In the leading cotton pro- 
ducing states, Oklahoma stands first with 
347,609; Akansas, with 61,457 acres; and 
Texas, with 58,266 acres. 


I.—Selecting the Land 


VOID shallow, poor, heavy, and 
poorly drained land. Neither very 
compact nor very sandy soils are suited 
to alfalfa. It is time and money thrown 
away to sow alfalfa on land that has 
hardpan or impervious substrata. 
Never sow alfalfa on poor land, with 
the idea that alfalfa will make it rich. 
Alfalfa will not grow on poor land. 
Alfalfa soils should have, if possible, 
the same texture for a depth of about 
three feet. There should be no sudden 
change in character and texture of the 
soil for that depth. ¥ 
Since alfalfa occupies the land for 
several years, it is economy to give 
the seedbed better preparation than is 
given other crops commonly grown. In 
fact, the success of the crop depends 
more upon the work done before the 
seed are sowed than upon all else that 
we can do through the life of the crop. 
Nine out of ten failures are due to in- 
sufficient or inappropriate preparation 





Here Are Five Main Lessons to Insure Success 


of the seedbed. Because some essen- 
tials are left undone, more farmers fail 
than succeed in their first efforts to grow 
alfalfa. 


II.—Getting the Land in Shape 


+ few preparation of the land for alfalfa 
should begin one or two years beiore 
the seed are sowed. (1) The kind of the 
one or two crops that precede alfalfa, and 
(2) the treatment given the soil through 
the year before alfalfa is sowed—both 
these factors have an important influence 
on the making of the seedbed. The pre- 
ceding crops should be either clean cul- 
ture crops or smother crops, or both, in 
order that the land may be freed of 
weeds. If such land is available, it 
should be used, provided it possesses the 
other good qualities required. 

The seedbed condition that we should 
strive for now is a thoroughly pulver- 
ized and well settled soil surface with a 
fine, loose surface between two and 
three inches deep. To get this condition, 
disk until the surface is well broken. If 
a cultipacker is then run over the land, 
clods will be crushed. The next step is 
to break at least as deep as was the pre- 
vious plowing. The disk, harrow, and 
cultipacker should be used several times 
between breaking and sewing. This set- 
tles the well-prepared seedbed and pre- 
vents the forming of a crust on the sur- 
face. It holds moisture, too. 


III.—Humus, Lime, and Fertilizer 


Pr THE lower half of the Mississippi 
Valley territory, cowpeas, soy beans, 
or even velvet beans sowed in July will 
supply a considerable quantity of humus 
if these crops are disked into the soil. 
Stable manure, however, is now the best 
dependence for humus for alfalfa to be 
sowed this fall. Our Southern soils, as 
a rule, are very deficient in humus. And 
humus is very essential to successful al- 
falfa growing. Don’t overlook this. 
Practically all soils in our territory 
need lime, even some of the so-called 
limestone soils. Lime should be ap- 
plied at least four weeks before the seed 


are sowed, so orders should be placed at 
once. For best results from ground 
limestone or oyster shells, the applica- 
tion should have been made to a legume 
crop sowed to prepare for the alfalfa. 
If burned lime is used, apply not less 
than one ton to the acre. The equivalent 
in slaked lime would be 1% tons, and 
in ground limestone two tons, and about 
the same in ground oyster shells. Re- 
member that these quantities are the 
minimum for these classes of lime. It 
is safer to double these amounts on aver- 
age soils. Lime is applied mainly for 
correcting acidity of the soil. Alfalfa 
will not grow in acid soils. If the litmus 
test shows that the soil is acid when 
sowing time comes, either postpone sow- 
ing or add enough lime to correct the 
acidity. 

Lime should’ be put down uniformly 
and well mixed with the first two or 
three inches of the soil surface. Lime 
may be applied with a lime distributor, 
manure spreader, fertilizer distributor, 
or by hand. The more promptly it is 
disked into the soil, the quicker will it 
act upon the soil acids. 


In regard to fertilizers for alfalfa, 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1283, “How to Grow 
Alfalfa,” advises that if commercial fer- 
tilizers are used, “they should consist 
largely of acid phosphate, about 300 to 
500 pounds per acre of 16 per cent acid 
phosphate, about 60 to 75 pounds per 
acre of nitrate of soda to give the alfalfa 
a start, and 75 to 100 pounds of muriate 
of potash. The proportion of potash 
may be increased on sandy soils and de- 
creased or eliminated entirely on clay 
soils.” A good alfalfa formula may be 
had by mixing 1,500 pounds of acid phos- 
phate, 200 pounds of nitrate of soda, and 
300 pounds of muriate of potash. This 
will make a ton that will analyze 12-1.5- 
7.5. We believe it would pay on most 
soils to use more than 500 pounds of fer- 
tilizer per acre. 


IV.—Inoculation of Seed and Soil 


N SOILS where alfalfa has not been 
successfully grown recently, it is nec 


essary to inoculate with nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria. If, however, sweet clover or 
bur clover have been grown successfully 
on the land within the past few years, 
then such lands need not be inoculated. 
The simplest and surest way to get inoc- 
ulation is by the use of soil from fields 
where alfalfa, sweet clover, or bur clover 
have been grown successfully. Mixing 
equal quantities of seed and finely sifted 
soil will give inoculation, or 100 to 200 
pounds of inoculated soil may be sowed 
or drilled on each acre. If the soil is 
sowed by hand or other means that 
leaves it on the surface, be sure that it 
is covered at once. If drilled with the 
seed, add a little soil at intervals, since 
the soil will work to the bottom of the 
seedbox and the last seed to come out 
will not have enough soil to carry full 
inoculation. Artificial cultures procured 
through the United States or state de- 
partments of agriculture, or commercial 
firms may be used. Instructions sent 
with these should be rigidly followed. 


V.—Sowing the Seed 


qup may be sowed by hand, with the 
the seeder attachment of a grain drill, 
an alfalfa drill, a hand seeder, or a 
wheelbarrow seeder. More even stands 
will be secured by sowing half the seed 
one way across the field and the other 
half at right angles to the first sowing. 
Cover about one inch: If we run a culti- 
packer over the field after sowing, better 
conditions for germination will be se- 
cured. Sow 25 to 30 pounds per acre. 
Sow from the Jast of August in the 
northern half of the Cotton Belt to Octo- 
ber 1 in the southern half. 





HE Louisiana Farm Bureau Cotton 

Association has become affiliated with 
the American Cotton Growers’ Ex- 
change, making the ninth state to line up 
for codperative marketing of cotton. The 
Louisiana association is very similar to 
the associations in other states. It has 
5,000 members, representing 100,000 
bales. 


How to Make Co-operative Marketing a Success 


Members As Well As Managers Must Do Their Part for the Management of Associations 
By JOHN R. HUTCHESON 


Director of Virginia Agricultural Extension Service 


UCH emphasis has always been laid 

upon the employment of efficient 

managers for codperative associa- 
tions, and this is as it should be; but in 
emphasizing the efficiency of paid man- 
agers, we have sometimes overlooked the 
responsibility of members themselves for 
the management of their associations. 
If experience has taught us one thing 
during the past few years, it is that in 
order to obtain the greatest success, a 
‘codperative association must be intelli- 
gently directed by its members. 


Do not overlook that phrase, “intelli- 
gently directed by its members,” for that 
is of utmost importance. Intelligent 
management by members or leaders with 
a stupid membership will fail. Stupid or 
dishonest managers can be gotten rid of 
by an intelligent membership. Intelligent 
management by members would have 
kept the peanut growers’ association from 
making many oi the costly blunders 
which have been made during the past 
two years. Intelligent management by 
members would have kept the raisin 
growers in California from trebling or 
quadrupling their production, glutting 
the raisin market beyond even the power 
of lavish advertising to move the crop. 
Intelligent management by members 
of the tobacco growers’ association 
will keep down the tobacco acreage, thus 
avoiding overproduction that is certainly 
going to come some day if the manage- 
ment is not intelligent. 


Intelligent management by members 
will convince landlords that they cannot 


afford to employ croppers and tenants 
who will not sign the marketing contract. 
Intelligent management by members will 
teach weak-kneed signers that they can- 
not afford to break their contract. In- 
telligent management by members will 
show business men that farmers can do 
business in a businesslike way, and will 
show enemies of codperative marketing 
that farmers will not be misled by plaus- 
ible misstatements of their enemies. 

Too many members of codperative 
marketing associations are still laboring 
under the impression that someone else 
is going to “do it for them.” They think 
that when they sign their names to a con- 
tract, they have done their part. Such 
members are really a drawback to any 
association, and they will learn in time 
that if they do not take an active part 
and an intelligent interest in their asso- 
ciation, somebody will “do it to them” 
instead of for them. 

But what can the grower member do 
in order to intelligently direct his asso- 





ciation? The first thing that he must do 
is to become intelligently informed. The 
best way to get this information is to 
join with his neighbors and meet regu- 
larly once a month at some convenient 
meeting place for the study of codper- 
ative marketing in general, and the af- 
fairs of his association in particular. He 
should see that a delegate is sent from 
his local meeting to the county meeting 
at least once a month and that this dele- 
gate brings back real information in re- 
gard to the affairs of the association. 
Much information can be obtained from 
fellow-growers in such meetings, but the 
information that cannot be thus obtained 
can be obtained from the board of direc- 
tors and the management. There are, of 
course, a few business details (such as 
the amount of product on hand and mat- 
ters of prices) that cannot be always 
given out immediately, but most of the 
facts in regard to the operation of the 
association can be easily obtained 
through the channels mentioned. Unless 








members are willing to meet at least once 
or twice a month and study their asso- 
ciation and help direct it, they cannot ex- 
pect their association to succeed. Codp- 
erative marketing is a process of educa- 
tion. The more intensively it is studied 
by members, the fewer are the mistakes 
that will be made, and the quicker will 
the process be learned. 


When we say that a codperative asso- 
ciation should be intelligently directed 
by its members, we mean intelligently. 
Members can create a whole lot of trou- 
ble and embarrassment by unintelligently 
trying to direct. The suggestion of lo- 
cals and members must be based on in- 
formation, so the first duty of members 
should be to become informed. 


Prices of Farm Products 


“(\N July 1 the index figure of prices 

was about 16.7 per cent higher than 
a year ago, 30.6 per cent higher than two 
years ago, and 17.6 per cent lower than 
the average of the past ten years on 
July 1,” says the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

“The prices of meat animals—hogs, 
cattle, sheep and chickens—to producers 
of the United States decreased 5.1 per 
cent from May 15 to June 15. On June 
15 the index figure of prices for these 
meat animals was about 16.3 per cent 
lower than a year ago, 4.1 per cent lower 
than two years ago, and 28.2 per cent 
lower than the average of the past ten 
years on June 15,” 
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gation over the rapids. 


Harbors Committee. 
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CoosaValley 


Organizes 


FOR YEARS THE PEOPLE of the Coosa 
River Valley had worked singly and in 
groups to have the Government improve the 
Coosa for navigation, and navigation only. 
Only meager success had attended their 
efforts. From 1890 to 1899, despite their 
labors, nothing was accomplished. 


THIS CONVENTION addressed a memorial to Congress asking 
“that the improvement of the Coosa River in Alabama and Georgia, now 
progressing under the auspices of the Government, be placed on the continuous 
contract plan, and that $1,000,000 per annum be appropriated to be used in 
opening the stream to through navigation to the Gulf of Mexico.” 


THE MEMORIAL ALSO URGED THAT CONSIDERATION BE 
GIVEN THE COOSA’S WATER POWERS AND THE POSSIBIL- 
ITIES OF THEIR DEVELOPMENT. 


AS A RESULT the Government once more consented 
to consider the Price plan for opening the Coosa to navi- 


AT CAPT. LAY’S REQUEST the late Senator John L. 
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THE COOSA VALLEY then decided to 
organize. Citizens from Rome, Georgia, to 
Montgomery met in convention at Gadsden 
on September 27, 1899, and the Coosa River 
Improvement Association came into being. 
Capt. W. P. Lay of Gadsden was elected 
President, which post he has since held. 
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THE CAVANAUGH PLAN 





Power Company in 1914. 


But the U. S. Engineers stationed 


in Alabama reported that 

—the Price plan was inadequate ; 

—a satisfactory project would entail an expenditure of 
20,000,000 to $25,000,000 ; 

—low dams for navigation alone prevented development 
of the Coosa’s water power; 

—and for these and other reasons the Coosa was not 
worthy of improvement beyond completion of Lock 4 
and construction of Lock 5. 


BUILD POWER DAMS TO GET NAVIGATION 

WHEN THIS EFFORT FAILED, Capt. Lay appealed to 
former Senator Theodore E. Burton, then a member of the 
House of Representatives, and Chairman of its Rivers and 
Capt. Lay urged as a means of im- 
proving navigation that high dams be constructed for de- 
velopment of the Coosa’s valuable water powers. 
Burton then said that if the water powers on the Coosa 
were as valuable as he claimed, Capt. Lay should get 
private capital to build them, thereby lightening the bur- 
den on the Government. 

THE COOSA RIVER IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 
then changed its course of action. 


RIVER IMPROVEMENT ON THE COOSA was thus given another 
set-back. Lock 4 having been completed in 1891 or 1892, no work 
was done on the Coosa until the completion of Lock 12 by Alabama 

Twenty-five miles of the Coosa were i. : 
opened to navigation by this development at no cost to the State }} : 
or Federal Government, and 15 miles additional were made uavigable -. 
upon the completion of Mitchell Dam in January, 1923. : 


Senator 


Burnett secured a re-survey of the Coosa and Alabama 
Rivers to determine the advisability of securing six-foot 
navigation. This survey was undertaken by Capt. J. B. 
Cavanaugh, Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army. Capt. Lay 
urged the engineers in charge to recommend the con- 
struction of high power dams which could be built by 
private capital and which would at the same time im- 
prove navigation. However, the Cavanaugh report, 
made June 30, 1904, failed to carry, out Capt. Lay’s sug- 
gestion. The Cavanaugh plan called for the construction 
of 20 dams and locks, from Gadsden to Wetumpka, at an 
estimated cost of $10,024,706, and channel excavations, 
etc., on the Alabama River, from Wetumpka to Mobile, 
at an estimated cost of about $1,000,000. 


IN REVIEWING THE CAVANAUGH PLAN, the U. 
S. District Engineer in Alabama and the Board of En- 
gineers for Rivers and Harbors, said: 


“The project of securing six-foot navigation on the 
Coosa and Alabama rivers does not justify the ex- 
penditure of anything like the sums mentioned and is 
not worthy of being undertaken by the General Gov- 
ernment at this time. 
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Congress was and is unwilling to appropriate the 
millions of dollars necessary for navigation improve- 
The only other means of obtaining improved 
navigation is through water power development. 














THOMAS W. MARTIN, President 
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HORACE, THE FARMER LAD—“Dad Was Hard Hit, All Right” By Pat Gordon 
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ad | law Champion Tree Killer ants 
ae! does this work, saving time 
labor. The experiences of oes 


cover. 
A BIG AID TO FARMING 
CHAMPION a tested, 
proven — won f when “properly 
used. Bold guarantee. 
Learn more about out this big farm aid 
Write for the Booklet Today. 


W. N. WILKERSON & SONS, 
324 8. Front St., Memphis, baad 


Champion 
Tree Killer 


Kills Trees, Shrubs,Weeds Etc. 








insects. 
ES ree Poultry Lice Circular, 


-top_cans — 3 


saan rene G 
Bee Brand 


Insect Powder 
is¢ —35¢-—-70¢ 
Ask your Druggist or Grocer 


MCCORMICKECO. 


BALTIMORE 


70c. and } 
—75c. At all 














NORTH WESTERN ONTARIO 
(CANADA) 


Comprising the 
SreraeTe. OF KENORA SAaY RIVER 
AND THUNDER B 


A Great Opportunity for 
Intending Settlers 


The land ts easily cleared. Grain and vege- 
tables grow as well and in as great variety as 
in the older part of the Province. Whe at has 
been produced of as good quality as ‘‘Mani- 
toba No. 1 Hard.”’ Game is plentiful and of 
many kinds and fish abounds in the rivers 
and lakes. 
The summers are warm and the winters cold 
and bracing, but the dryness of the atmos- 
phere makes the cold less felt. 
Stach of this land is within 10 or 15 miles 
of large cities or towns. With excellent rail- 
ways and highways, good marke’ 13 are assured. 
If you are planning to own a farm of your 
own, you may have 160 acres of this rich 
agricultural land, in some townships free, and 
in others at 50 cents per acre. Land closer to 
centres not owned by the Province may 
purchased from $2 per acre up. 
For information, write 

8. H. WILSON, Ontario Government Coloni- 

Ization Agent, Port Arthur, Ontario. 
HON. MANNING DOHERTY, Minister of 

Agriculture, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 
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Wanted! - FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 
Dept. A256, Roc a, N. 
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$133 to $192 ae Railway Postal Clerk Ex- 
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— See ing places of U. Government 
examinations; (3) list 3 Government 
& io now obtainad. 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


EARN to do something new every 

week, and learn to do it by doing it. 

Canvas shoes make for summer foot 
comfort for the whole family. 

Cool the milk as 
soon as possible af- 
ter milking and keep 
it cool until used. 

Build only fly- 
proof, sanitary priv- 
ies when sewer con- 
nections are not 
available. 

-When writing an 
article for publica- 
tion, say your say in just as few and 
just as simple words as possible. 

Buy baby one of the advertised brands 
of talcum made especially for infant use 
if you would have him really comfort- 
able. 

Now is the time to send in your order 
for bulbs for autumn planting, as many 
of the large houses give lower prices at 
this time of year. 

One who attends meetings gains in 
information, inspiration and _ outlook. 
In spite of herself, she cannot but carry 
some of it home and use it or pass it on. 

If the spring on the back screen door 
is broken, fasten a piece of old inner 
tube to the crosspiece in the middle of 
the door and to the door jam. 

For Miss Four-year-old, a dress of 
green and white checked gingham trim- 
med with appliques of green chambray, 
worn with a sun hat and bloomers of 
the chambray will make a dress-up cos- 
tume both comfortable and attractive. 

When making cookies in a hurry roll 
them all out at one time and cut in 
squares instead of round. This saves 
time, as the dough does not have to be 
re-kneaded into shape so often. 





x 
MES. HUTT 


Very nearly 36,000 farm girls were 
enrolled in 1922 in the bread clubs con- 
ducted by codperative extension workers, 
according to reports to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and they 
baked during the year over 415,000 loaves 
of bread. In other words, 36,000 girls 
learned by practice, last year, what it 


takes to make a good loaf of bread and 
how to make it. 


The Vacation Party 


F THE farmer is to have any vacation 

or leisure time at all, he is most likely 
to have it during the month of August. 
For those who are not able to take a 
more extended vacation, I know of no 
more enjoyable way to have one than by 
getting a party of friends and neighbors 
and going down on the river or beach for 
a day or two and having a regular old- 
fashioned picnic or camping frolic, all 
to themselves. 

Be sure to take along the hammock, 
swing, chair, and camera. There are 
often fine views and different objects one 
can snap. If possible, try to select a 
shore where there is a fine sandy beach, 
and also where two or three rowboats 
are usually kept. While some are boat- 
ing, others may be in the hammocks, 
swings, and chairs, and others strolling 
up and down the sandy, gravelly beach, 
others swimming or bathing, and every- 
one having a grand time generally. 

As to food and refreshments, let the 
women take a ham or two, 8 or 10 
chickens, eggs, pickles, cakes, and lem- 
ons, sugar and ice for lemonade. The 
men-folks should furnish the sugar, 
lemons and ice. 

Such an outing for a day or two can 
be had at very little expense, as most of 
us have the principal articles needed 
right at home. 

Choose the tent location -on fairly 
high ground, sloping on all sides if pos- 
sible, so the water will not run in the 
tent in case a heavy rain should come. 

MRS. W. H. 

Editor’s Note.—This is not much of 
a vacation for mother, but perhaps 
father will see to it that she gets a rest 
and outing later. 


The Chevon 


“new under the sun”; 

—we all long for it. Sometimes we 
wish for a dress of a new color, some- 
times for new scenes, sometimes for a 
new fruit. Here is something new—to 
most of us, at least—the something new 


HAT something 











1730—Pretty Overblouse 
sizes 16 years, %, 40 
bust measur re. Size 


Style—Cut i 
and 44 inch 
36 requires 1'2 

material, 





yards of 3%-ir 


1789—Long-waisted Slip-on Dress.—Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38 and 4 inches 
bust measure. Size % requires 3 
yards of 36-inch material with 64 
yards of binding. 


1765—Dress for the Woman of Ample Pro- 
portions.—Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44, 46 and 48 inches bust measure. 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). 
embroidery 





Our Pattern Department 





Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
The summer book of fashions contains over 300 styles, 
designs, a complete seven-lesson course in dressmaking, etc. 
cents per copy. Address Potters Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


Size 36 requires 3% yards of 36-inch 
material with 1% yards of 36-inch 
contrasting material, and 234 yards 


of edging. 

(801—Attractive Street Dress.—Cut in sizes 
16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size % requires 3% yards 
of 3%-inch material with 44 yards of 
%-inch contrasting material. 

ape Pretty Frock for a Little Maid.— 

Cut in izes 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 
Size 8 seanieve 2 yards of 36-inch 
material with 25¢ yards of binding. 


Price 10 
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is a meat. It is spelled chevon and pro- 
nounced shev-on (short e as in hen). 

Now this meat, chevon, is the flesh of 
the beast, the Angora goat. The Angora 
goat browses as does the deer and feeds 
on sweet hays and succulent grasses. Like 
the flesh of the deer the meat is sweet, 
juicy, gamelike. 

The Angora goat can be grown any- 
where that the saucy native variety can 
thrive, we are told. Why, so important 
has this chevon become that in the great 
state of Texas there is a Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association and there is a Sheep 
and Goat Raisers’ Magazine published at 
San Angelo. And the goat, believe me, is 
not of the take-the-washing-home variety ; 
it is the kind with the long, silky hair. 

The hair or wool of the Angora is as 
long all over the body as is the goatee of 
the hauler of wood and spurner of water 
kind. This fur coat of his sells for a 
good price and is made into many things, 
chief among which is the cloth, mohair. 
Now that more and more mohair is being 
used for more and more Palm Beach 
suits for more and more prosperous look- 
ing farmers, an increasing demand for 
Angora mohair is bound to be. 


As for looks—have you ever seen the 
Angora? Well, for those who have not, 
I can say that he is curly haired and 
adorable when young; and a wide horned, 
mild expressioned old gentleman when he 
has passed a few summers and shearings, 
When little, a pet beyond compare for 
the kiddies, when grown, a provider of 
toothsome, juicy meat, a dispenser of 
material for raiment, a contributor to the 
bank account, a joy forever,—that’s the 
Angora, 

Below are a few recipes for cooking 
the chevon. If you are really interested 
and would like more methods of cooking 
perhaps you can get a recipe booklet and 
other information by writing to Mr. B. 
M. Halbert, Sonora, Texas. 


Chevon Recipes 


HEVON Roast.—After flouring and salting, 

place the roast in a baking pan the bottom 
of which is well covered with hot lard or 
grease and sear well on both sides. Add a 
little water; slice an onion and place on the 
meat; cover the pan and bake in a moderate 
oven; baste and add more water as neces- 
sary, baking as you would any other kind of 
meat. 

The gravy from the above is as good as 
gravy can be, but to make a tomato sauce to 
serve with above roast; cut one large onion 
into small pieces and fry in hot grease until a 
light brown and add 1 tablespoon flour, 1 
can tomatoes, salt and 4 chili pods that have 
been boiled until soft and skin and seeds 
removed. Cook this together for a few min- 
utes and when the roast is removed from pan 
put this sauce in the gravy, cooking a few 
minutes longer and stirring constantly. If 
you have no chili pods, chili powder will an- 
swer.—Mrs. C. A. Broome, San Angelo, Texas. 

Soup a la Chevon.—Take bones from either 
quarter. Remove any surplus fat. Cover with 
cold water and let boil for several hours. Add 
more water as needed. Add rice, macaroni, 
tomatoes, (run through strainer or fruit 
press), small onion peeled and dropped in 
whole, 14 teaspoon celery seed, salt and pep- 
per. Let cook until done. This soup is fine. 
—Mrs. E. W. Hardgrave, Sanderson, Texas, 

Chevon Pot Roast.—Take any piece of 
chevon cut for a roast, rub thoroughly with 
a paste made from the following ingredients. 

Two tablespoons or more of vinegar, 4 
tablespoons flour, 1 tablespoon salt, 1 tea- 
spoon mustard, % teaspoon pepper. (The 
amounts of these ingredients will vary ac- 
cording to size of roast but proportions 
should be kept correct.) 

Have a generous measure of boiling grease 
in pot. Drop in roast turning until it is well 
browned. Remove from pot, pour off part of 
grease leaving amount sufficient for gravy. 
Return roast to pot, cover with boiling water 
and boil until tender. Add small onion, gar- 
lic or parsley if desired. More thickening 
may be added for gravy if necessary. 

Chevon en Surprise.—Two cups hot rice, a 
little cheese and butter, 2 cups diced left-over 
chevon seasoned well and mixed with a slice 
or two of chopped up bacon. One and % or 2 
cups tomatoes and 1 cup bread erumbe: 
Grease a baking dish. Put in the rice and 
grate a little cheese over the top and dot 
with butter. Push the rice to the sides of 
the casserole and put the chevon in the cen- 
ter, Pour the tomatoes over all, cover the 
top with bread crumbs and bake in a hot 
oven till crumbs are well browned.—Mrs 
Louis Stuart, Sonora, Texas. 
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Care of Babies in Hot Weather 


OST mothers dread the hot weather 

because it is then that their babies 
are most likely to be sick. In fact, until 
a few years ago people generally be- 
lieved that no baby could escape diar- 
rhea, or summer complaint, during the 
hot weather, and they accepted this con- 
dition with resignation. 


The establishment of health centers, 
with the “follow-up” work of public 
health nurses, has very greatly reduced 
the death rate among infants in the 
crowded industrial cities of the East. 
This shows beyond a doubt that with in- 
structions and proper care, summer diar- 
rhea may be prevented. Sanitary sur- 
roundings, which include absence of 
flies, plenty of pure drinking water, rest- 
ful slecp, and proper food, while baby 
js cuttixg teeth, are the most important 
preventive measures for the mother to 
adopt. 

Improper food is nearly always the 
underlying cause of diarrhea. When a 
baby starts cutting teeth, a very decided 
chemical change takes place in the diges- 
tive tract. 

In the stomachs of normal babies 
there is a kind of “ferment” or chemical 
fluid which nature has provided for the 
special purpose of digesting milk. When 
the teeth are cut, this “ferment” disap- 
pears. It is during this period when the 
milk diet is changed to a food diet, that 
the greatest care should be exercised be- 
cause the digestive tract is not sufficiently 
d@@loped to take care of coarse foods 
or vegetables. 

Do not give baby “just anything” to 
eat, because he cries for it. Have your 
family physician help you decide on a 
definite course of feeding and stick to it. 
Milk in certain quantities is good, but it 
must be handled with the utmost care to 
prevent contamination. 

Bottle-fed babies should have prepar- 
ed milk. 

Give baby plenty of pure water be- 
tween feedings. 

In addition to screens on doors and 
windows, the baby should be protected 
from flies by netting, and espedfally 
while he sleeps. Health rules which 
mothers follow more or less irregularly, 
must be strictly adhered to during the 
hot months, if they would prevent sum- 
mer diarrhea among their babies.—Dr. 
E. E. Davenport, Oklahoma. 





Teens and Twenties 


My Most Embarrassing 
Blunder 


(July Prize Letter) 
ACKBONE was jelly —One summer 
afternoon I made a date with a girl 

for a ride to the lake that night. On my 
way home I met some more girls (flap- 
pers) out walking, and they wanted to 
g0, too. So I turned back and told the 
first girl that my father wanted the car 











that night and the buggy pole was brok- 


en. Of course, she being a reasonable 
girl, it was all right with her. 


The other girls went on with me, and 
we went to the lake. The moon was 
Shining bright and the lake looked like a 
Solid sheet of ice, but I was not happy 
because I knew I had not done right. 

The girl I first had a date with found 
me out and hasn’t had any use for me 
Since, just like any other girl that had 


any sense. PATSY. 
* * * 


When a Long Mirror Is Useful— 
The evening of the large birthday party 
of my favorite girl chum arrived. We 
had lived in this community only a short 
while and I did not know many of its 
young folks, so I wanted to look my best. 
IT spent an unusual length of time before 
the mirror to be sure that my hair was 
Just so. As I glanced at the clock I saw 
that I must hurry. I dressed hurriedly, 
for I heard an impatient honk of the car 

and knew brother was waiting 
me, 


We were welcomed by our hostess 





who began introducing us to a group of 
boys and girls. My chum seemed em- 
barrassed but I knew not why until I 
saw two girls look down at my feet, then 
turn away to hide a smile. I glanced 
down, and to my horror, I had not worn 
my new white slippers byt had on an old 
pair of red bedroom slippers! 
IRENE JOHNSON. 





Farm Wives’ Experi- | 
ence Letters | 


Do I Want My Son to Be a 


Farmer ? 
(July Prize Letter) 


Eine sped the Soil Is Not All of It— 
Do I want my son to be a farmer? 
Answer—yes, very much. 

Here are some of my reasons: 

I think there is no other life in which 
home ties are so closely and inseparably 
bound; no other place is there so much 
opportunity for clean, wholesome pleas- 
ure; no other place such privileges for 
health and Heaven. 

The farm family works together under 
the same conditions; is interested in the 
same general line of work, though each 
may have his own special hobby, and 
shares together the fortunes and mis- 
fortunes of the farm. 

If I wish my boy to be a farmer, I 
must help him to see the beauty of 
nature, to love the great open out-of- 
doors, to learn the dignity of honest toil 
and bread earned by the sweat of the 
brow. 

He should have not only a fair general 
education but a special course in agri- 
culture, that he may be a farmer that 
“needeth not to be ashamed.” 

We should begin early by giving our 
boys something for their own and let 
them have the profits thereof. All boys 
like to make money. Provide plenty of 
literature, especially farm papers, and 
encourage the habit of reading by read- 
ing aloud, studying the advertisements 
together and asking questions about 
pieces of especial interest. 

We must give the boy some time for 
rest and recreation and make him a 
junior partner of the business. We must 
talk over the plans with him and not 
get out of patience if his ideas differ 
from yours; thresh it out and see who 
is right; be co-workers and not “boss.” 

When our boys see the farm as a place 
of health, happiness, and profit, they will 
be glad to be farmers. 

MRS. BULA SPENCER. 
* * x 

Yes, for Four Good Reasons.—I could 
ask no higher calling for my boy than 
that of an ambitious, successful farmer. 
Why? Because farming is the line of 
greatest achievement. With due appre- 
ciation of the great importance of other 
industries, we must lift our hats to the 
man who gives to the world its bread, 
the staff of life, and also a large amount 
of its clothing. Because :— 

1. The farmer's life is an independent 
life. Each day is a new day of new 
ideas and new possibilities. He arranges 
his own plans to meet the requirements 
of present developments. 

2. It is a wholesome life. Pure air 
seldom contaminated by disease; pure 
water, brought from below the contact 
of unclean matter; pure food gathered 
from his own fields, well kept herds, 
poultry yard, and orchard. 





3. He provides a way of maintenance 
for those less fortunate than himself 
and contributes his share towards the 
upbuilding of the community in which 
he lives. 

4. The hard work develops his mus- 
cles and makes him strong in body; be- 
cause of the failures which disappoint 
and make him strong in mind; because 
of the problems which arise which are 
difficult to overcome and soften his spir- 
it. These all help him to realize that 
even a man can accomplish nothing great 
and noble without help and guidance 
from the One who is above all others. 
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The new Goodyear Cord Tire with 
the beveled All-Weather Tread costs 
no more to buy than other good tires. 


But, by reason of its special and 
exclusive features, it usually costs 
less in the end. 


The new and improved rubber com- 
pound in its tread, for example, 
assures longer wear. 


The beveled feature of this tread 
saves the carcass from vibration and 
strain. 


The heavier sidewalls offer extreme 
resistance to curb and rut wear. 


These and other advantages make 
this the best tire Goodyear has ever 
made—a tire of maximum mileage, 
traction, freedom from trouble, and 
economy. 


You can buy your size from ycur 
Goodyear Service Station Dealer, 
who will help you get from your tires 
all the mileage built into them at the 
factory. 


Made in all sizes for pas- 
senger cars and trucks 





































































FOUR MILLION people in 
will buy monuments this yea 


Representative 


makes 
uets. 
or experience required, 


this country 
Make Real Money As Our 


Beautifully Hlustrated catalogs show- 
tng artistic designe In monumental work, 
t lor a to seil our prod- 
Liberal commission—no investment 


Write today for catalogs and territory. 


Commonwealth Marble & Granite Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Surely I want my boy to be a farmer. 
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, Waterloo Boy 








You a Cent 


When the Waterloo Boy en- 
gine is finally ready for replace- 
ment, after many years of serv- 
ice, you can credit it with 
months of time actually saved 
forthe bigger farm jobs, besides 
saving for you and your family, 
real muscle-taking work. It 
pays a profit on every job you 
give it. 


Farm Engines 


These engines last long. 
Many users write us that they 
have used their Waterloo Boys 
for twelve, thirteen, fifteen and 
sixteen years with practically 
no repair expense. 

All valve-line operating parts and all 

vernor-operating my are hardened 
Ey resist wear. Engine is perfectly bi bal- 
anced—practically no vibration at any 
operating . Extremely simple— 
easy to cudeatet—seny for the women 
folks to start. A magneto supplies a hot, 


fat spark. 
Furnished in 2-, 8-, 5-, 7-, 9-, 14- and 
25-H. P. sizes. 
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EAR Boys and Girls: 
I want to tell you 
about the letters I 
“gy am getting from our 
young people. In the 
first place, these let- 
ters are very inter- 
esting and instruc- 
tive and I get a lot 
of pleasure from 
Of course, you understand that I 
No, sir! If I did, 







them, 
can’t print them all. 
there would be no room left in the paper 


for anything else. So we just pick out 
those we think best suited to our page 
and keep a lot of the others. 

Now there are two things I want to 
tell you about and I want you to pay 
close attention while I do tell you. Here 
is the first thing: 

A large part of the letters I get are 
only pieces of letters. Some of you fail 
to write your post office on your letter, 
some fail to give the state you live in, 
and some actually neglect to sign your 
names. How am I to know who wrote 
the letter if no name is signed? How 
will I know where to send a prize if I 
don’t know where you live? Of course, 
such letters cannot be used. We don’t 
know where they came from nor who 
wrote them. 

I want to ask each one of you to re- 
member that each letter has four parts 
to it and that all four of these parts 
must be in each letter. The first part is 
your post office, the second part is the 
date the letter is written, the third is the 
letter proper, and the fourth is your 
name. If you don’t want your name 
printed, just sign the letter and write 
under your name, “Don’t print name.” 

The second thing I want to write about 
is the excellent reasons so many of you 
have given for wanting to live in the 
country. It just shows that your hearts 
and heads are in the right place. Some 
day soon I want to have something more 
to say about these letters that “show the 
country up” to be the best place in the 
world to live. In the meantime, I want 
some of you to tell me how you are 
spending your vacation, (1) for pleasure, 
(2) for profit, and (3) for improvement. 
Are you just “loafing” through vacation 
or are you doing something worth while? 

UNCLE P. F. 


Grandfather Fought in Civil 
War 


(Girl’s $1 Prize Letter) 
WONDER how many readers have 
grandfathers living who fought in the 

Civil War. I am going to tell you a few 
things about my grandfather. 

At the age of 14 years he went to join 
the Confederate army with many others. 
They couldn’t resist going to fight for the 
“Beloved South.” Others went younger. 
He stayed in the war about two and one- 
half years and came out without being se- 
verely wounded. 

Every year if it is possible he attends 
the Old Confederate Soldiers’ Reunion. 
This year the reunion was at New Or- 
leans, La, 

He says that. while he was there, when 
the old soldiers started march his spirit 
arose again to fight for the Southland, 

He is now 77 years of age. 

LUCY POE, 

Toombs County, Ga. 

Editor’s Note-—Have our young people 
noticed how few of our Confederate 
heroes are left? I wonder if it would 
not be a good idea fcr us to talk with 
some of these old soldiers and have them 
tell us of the many interesting experi- 
ences they have had and of the historical 
occurrences that they know of personally. 
My grandfather was nine years old while 
we were engaged in the war of 1812 and 








| Om Sor | were 


that I did not write down 


the many things he told me of what hap- 
pened through the years from 1812 to 
1897. Do you not know some old folks 
who could tell you interesting things for 
you to write down? 


A Boy With Ideas 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


] AM a boy, 10 years old, the oldest of 
five children. I wash dishes, milk the 
cows, or anything that comes to hand. 

My brother, sister, and I go to a two- 
room school. I am now in the fourth 
grade. When I finish the fifth grade 
here, I expect to go on the school truck 
to the school seven miles from here. 
When I finish the high school there, I 
want Papa to buy a farm near some col- 
lege town, so we may all have a chance 
to finish college and stay at home. My 
brother and sister want to be teachers 
but I want to be a progressive farmer. 

I like to read The Progressive Farmer 
better than anything I ever read. 

I have written to our parish agent 
about joining the club. I want to raise 
velvet beans because they are good feed 
for stock and make the soil rich. I shall 
try Rhode Island Reds for my poultry. 
My brother and I are planning to make 
our poultry pay our college expenses. 

ROBERT RIVES. 


Claiborne Parish, La. 


Editor's Note-—Robert has sensible 
ideas about working and earning an edue 
cation and I hope he will succeed. He 
will, too, if he really wants an education. 
I have my doubts about selling the home, 
however. 


Several Ways of Making 


Money 


AM so happy and feel so independent 
since I have been making enough 
money to buy my clothes for the past 
two years that I want to tell you all 
about it. 

I am the daughter of a progressive 
farmer and when I am not helping Papa 
in the field, I am making tatting. I find 
an easy sale for my work around home 
and make very good profits. 

During the winter when milk arid but- 
ter are high, Mamma gives me one-third 
of the money for tending to the cows. 
I think this is a rare enjoyment. 

Papa gave me a small pig for a birth- 
day present and as he was so much 
smaller than the rest I named him 
“Runty.” For the past six weeks Runty 
has been eating so much milk, bread, 
and corn that, though he is not quite as 
large as the rest of the pigs, he can 
easily whip any of them. I intend buy- 
ing a sow pig and raising many pigs this 
winter and saving the money to go to 


, 


college on. T. W. 
Texas, 
Editor's Note—I hope T. W. will 


never again be satisfied with a runt pig. 
If a girl or a boy buys a pig, earns one, 
or is given one, then that pig should be 
a good one. Our young folks are en- 
titled to the best. Fine, T. W.! I have 
the highest admiration for a girl or boy 
who will earn a course through college. 


The County Society 


I AM the leader of a little club in our 
town known as “The County Society.” 
There are six members—three girls and 
three boys. 

Each year we have a garden of our 
own, The garden spot covers one acre 
of ground. We help each other to plant 
the seed, to break the land and to work 
it and to carry the produce to market. 

Our little club lasts the whole year 
round. If we are not engaged in our 
garden, we are engaged in the poultry 
business. If we are not working with 


either of these we work to make our»-ts making the earth: 


homes more comfortable and to beautify 
them by setting out trees such as pecan; 


peach, and apple, and vines such as 
blackberry, strawberry, and grape. We 
also set out flowers of all kinds. 

By doing all these things we have been 
kept pleasantly busy throughout the en- 
tire year. DORRIS L. SMITH. 

Kaufman County, Texas. 


Editor's Note.—This is certainly a fine 
idea and it gives such a wide range for 
profit and pleasure. I hope Dorris will 
write us again and tell us more about 
how her club organizes and after work 
being done now, 


Makes Money While Others 
Are Idle 


| AM a little boy 7% years old. I have 
been selling flowers for three years. I 
made over $100 the first-year and over 
$100 the second year. This year I have 
made $40 so far and my sweet peas are 
not in bloom yet but will be in a few 
days. I put my money in the bank. I 
made over $8 last year from pansies off 
of three plants. 

I have some fine Barred Rock chickens 
and expect to make some money off of 
them. We like The Progressive Farmer. 

GARRETT DOWNER. 

Hamilton County, Tenn. 


Editor's Note:—Flowers and chickens 
do not make a good combination unless 
the chickens are left out of the flower 
garden, but this 7% year old boy is doing 
lots more with flowers than most grown 
people. He looks to me as tf he will some 
day be a floriculturist. 


A Fine Record 


bere is my third year in the garden 
club work. The first year I had one- 
tenth of an acre. I planted three rows of 
tomatoes and 11 rows of beans, I kept 
them worked good and when the toma- 
toes got ripe, I had them canned and 
there were 136 cans of tomatoes and 72 
cans of beans. I sent in my record book 
to the county fair and won a $5 prize. 

The next year I had six rows of beans, 
four of tomatoes and two of beets. I 
sold and canned about 300 pounds of to- 
matoes and about 350 pounds of beans 
and had plenty to eat from my garden. 
I also had 200 pounds of beets to pickle 
for winter. 

I will try for a prize this year in the 
garden club and also in the sewing club, 

LUCILE CHENSY. 

Cowpens, S. C. 

Editor’s Note:—You have made a fin! 
record Lucile and I wish you success. 
Can you tell us what it was that the 
British did or did not do at Cowpens in 
the Revolutionary War? 


Can a Farmer Be a Star? 


] AM a little farmer now, and Daddy 
says when I grow larger he is going 
to let me drive the tractor. I have a 
prize sow and she has 13 little pigs and 
I feed them twice a day. My two 
hounds are named Deacon and Rex. I 
have taught them to shake hands, to 
pray, to die, and to catch any chicken 
that Mother wants to cook. 

I like all kinds of athletics. There is 
basket ball court and volley ball court 
in the community and we little boys 
have some fun playing. We might be 
stars some day—a_farmer can be a star, 
can’t he? I learned to swim at the swim- 
ming hole, and I also caught some perch. 

“Uncle P. F.,” I wish you would make 
The Progressive Farmer come oftener. 
It is hard to wait a whole week. 

JULIAN E. CAMERON. 

Lenoir County, N. C. 

Editor’s Note—Yes, Julian, farmers 
can be stars—stars of the first magni< 
tude. The moon, Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, 
and thousands of stars have no light of 
their own—they merely reflect light 
light that is borrowed. Many of the so- 
called human “stars” of our time shine 
only by artificial or ‘borrowed light. Not 
so the farmer. By divine command he 
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“Old Times in The South” 


].—How a Slave Saved a 
Stubborn Master 


REAT Uncle Ned was an old man 


5 


when the Civil War began. He lived 
on a farm beside a river, had only a. few 
slaves, and treated them almost as mem-« 
bers of his family. His wife, Aunt Sally, 
watched over and cared for the Negro 
babies while their mothers worked in 
the fields. 

A piece of fat meatskin would keep a 
baby happy for hours. The tough skin 
was cut in a strip, a hole punched in one 
end through which a string was run, and 
tied to the baby’s wrist,-and she had a 
pacifier that worked! 

Aunt Sally had great times with a 
half-dozen little rollicking black babies 
tumbling about her clean, bare kitchen 
floor while she superintended the prepa- 
ration of dinner. The meal was cooked 
in iron pots and skillets in the open fire- 
place, which occupied almost one whole 
side of the room. There would be a 
huge pot of greens and great chunks of 
home-raised meat cooked with them, tdép- 
ped off with corn dumplings. Round 
pones of cornbread were baked in Dutch 
ovens. They also had sweet yams, and 
beaten biscuit. There wasn’t much fan- 
cy cooking. If anyone wanted sweets, 
there was plenty of honey in the comb, 
home-made syrup, and dried fruits. But- 
ter came up cool and firm from the 
springhouse—brought in the last thing 
before dinner by one of the little darkies. 


Uncle was so careful and lived so un- 
assuming a life that he had something of 
the reputation of a miser, and the neigh- 
bors whispered that he had a great deal 
of money hidden somewhere. He really 
did have some money, but not nearly so 
much as people supposed. 

When the war came on, Uncle began 
to prepare for anything that might come. 
He hid all his valuables in the river 
swamp close by. His gold he put in a 
big gourd and buried beneath a clear, 
running stream near the house. He told 
not even Aunt Sally of his secret hiding 
place. He reasoned that what she did 
not know, she could not tell, no matter 
how urgent things became. 


The rumor that Uncle Ned had money 
hidden reached the ears of the guerillas, 
a predatory band that infested many 
parts of the South during the Civil War. 


One dark night, as everyone lay sleep- 
ing, there came a fierce pounding on the 
front door. Uncle got up and opened 
the door, whereupon he was seized by 
rough hands. A rope was tied about his 
neck, and he was dragged to a conven- 
ient tree. Here he was surrounded by a 
group of men who ordered him to tell 
where his money was. He refused. The 
men searched the place, but could find 
nothing of value. They told Uncle that 
if he did not tell, they would hang him. 
Aunt Sally begged and prayed them to 
let Uncle Ned go. She begged Uncle to 
tell them, if he had money, where it was. 
He remained stubborn through all her 
pleading. The men threw the rope over 
a limb and drew it up tight; they lifted 
him until his toes barely touched the 
pened: and finally drew him clear into 
the air. 


The huddled bunch of Negroes in the 
background screamed and begged “Old 
Marse” to speak and save himself. Aunt 
Sally grabbed Uncle by the legs and 
tried to drag him down. She succeeded. 
The men suddenly let him drop, but it 
Was only to give him a chance to tell 
them where the gold could be found. 
Uncle refused to tell after getting so 
he could speak again. They pulled him 
mto the air again; this happened three 
times. Always, as soon as he left the 
ground, the Negroes began their wailing. 
At last the members of the mob under- 
Stood that they could not force Uncle to 
tell, so they swung him high and waited 
for the end. - 

Just as everything was almost over, a 
Negro came screaming that he knew 


Where the money was, and would tell 





them if they would spare “Old Marse.” 
They quickly let Uncle down. Old Sam, 
the Negro, led the men to the gourd of 


gold, which they seized and hastily made 


away with. 

Negro Sam hurried back to Uncle who 
had now recovered enough to speak. 
“Why in thunder didn’t you let them 
hang me?” he said. “How did you know 
where my gold was hidden?” 

“Oh, Marse,” said Sam, “I done crept 


along behind you an’ seed whar you done 


hid eberyting. Some o’ us niggers was 
boun’ to know whar eberyting was, ’kase 
if anything happen to you what ’ud be- 
come o’ us? Ise a-gwin to keep on a- 
watchin’ you, too. Whar you ’spose you'd 
be now ef dis Nigger hadn’t done kep’ 
track o’ your hidin’ places?” 
A SOUTHERN GIRL. 


II.—Shipwrecked in Texas in 
the Forties 


Y MOTHER came to Texas from 

the old country. The ship intended 
to go to Harrisburg, but the captain was 
drunk and they stranded at Galveston 
Island. For three months they lived on 
stranded goods and camped on the island. 
There wasn’t a house there. Some tents 
were put up, but a tent wasn’t warm 
enough for my grandmother and she 
slept in a hogshead. My mother, being 
the youngest of her children, slept with 
her. 
grandmother hung her fine fur cloak 
before the opening. The wolves came 
and got the cloak, and alligators would 
come up in the tent and try to get the 
babies: 

Later the family moved to the main- 
land but they did not like it near the 
coast and kept on moving until they 
came to what is now Austin County, 
Texas. 


There were plenty of Indians to be | 


afraid of. They couldn’t have a fire at 
night for fear it would make the In- 
dians attack them. When the war with 
Mexico came on, they had the Mexicans 
to dread, too. 


whole family living together. Once when 
they were warned that the Mexicans 
were coming and to flee from home for 
safety, one of my aunts was very ill, 
with a baby three days old. The men 
wanted to stay with her there to protect 
her, but she begged them to take her 
with the others, and said she would rath- 
er die than stay. They fixed her up in 
a wagon and took her along. 

She died, and they had to stop, bury 
her, and hurry on. After the war was 
over, they returned to their home and 
found everything destroyed and had to 
Start anew. . 

Later my mother married and made 
her wedding trip on a sled with a yoke 
of oxen drawing it. She went eight 
miles to a one-room log house. She had 
to do her cooking outdoors. When my 
father started to build a house, it took 
three years to finish it. The wood was 
all post oak, sawed by hand, and the 
inside walls were plastered and white- 
washed. There were three large rooms 
and two small ones, with a long gallery 
10 feet wide, made of cedar wood, across 
the front. It was a pretty house, with 
three big fireplaces, and stood for 50 
years before it was torn down. 


It was hard in those days, when home 
remedies gave out or failed, for doctors 
were hard to get. I have two little 
brothers buried in one grave. They died 
with croup while my mother was sick in 
bed. RENA REGENBRECHT. 

Cat Springs, Texas. 


Until you are in a po- 
sition to change _ the 


weather at will, there’s 
no use worrying about it. 


> ae 








To keep the damp air out, my | 








My mother had seven | 
brothers and three married sisters, the | 
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“Worth more than fifty hands 
in picking peanuts.” 





Let the Benthall Pay for Itself 
Right On Your Farm! 


Saves The Vines 


The Benthall has no cylin- 
ders for vines to wrap. 
You pick whenever you are 
ready, even if the vines 
are damp. It saves the 
vines for hay which are 
worth about $12.50 per acre, 
or $250 if you plant as much 
as twenty acres. 


Every man who grows ten acres 
or more of peanuts needs a 
Benthall Peanut Picker. If 
he doesn’t own one, it’s 
costing more to do without 
it than it would to own a 
machine. Every picker I 
sell can pay for itself in 
one season. 


Get 25c More Per Bushel 


Because the shells are unharmed, 
the nuts often bring 25¢ more 
per bushel than the “threshed” 
variety. If you raise 800 bushels, 
—that’s a clear saving of $200 
right there. 


Sell Any Time— 
The Peanuts Keep! 


Weevils can’t get in as long as the 
shells are uncracked, so the man 
whose crop is Benthall-picked isn’t 
forced to sell. He can pick at any 
time—sell early in the season or late 
—whichever pays best. This often 
means 50¢ more per bushel] or $400 
from an 800 bushel crop. 






Requires Little Power 


The Benthall—the original peanut 
picker—handles the crop as carefully 
as human hands, Instead of requiring 
a big engine, you only have to hook it 
up to a little one of 4 to 6 H. P Also 
made for use with horse power. 


Write For My Proposition 
1 I want to place a Benthall 
Do It Now! on the farm of every 
grower of peanuts, All I want is the 
opportunity to place in the growers’ 
hands the facts about peanut picking. It 


isn't a question of “Can I afford to buy a 


Benthall ?” The question is “Can any 


grower afford not to own one?” Write 
me now for my proposition. DO IT NOW! 
C. A. SHOOP, Secretary, 


Benthall Machine Co., 


Box 149, Suffolk, Va. 
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oparrs and . 
oF Farm Propetty 


Why this 
Booklet is 


sent to Farmers 
without charge 


cé 

My PROPERTY” will be sent free to 
every owner or manager of a farm who 
writes for it. It makes it easy for you to 
list in logical order all the things of value 
you own—your home and furniture, your 
barn and its contents, your proé®ce, machin- 
ery, and personal property 


By sending you this booklet the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company makes it possible 
for you to insure wisely because it helps 
you check farm values. 









The Hartford has saved many a farmer from 
ruin. Mail the coupon. 





Mail the Coupon today for Your 
copy of this Farm Booklet 



















OE OP AEE he ih ot Ne li ae 


T THE recent fertilizer conference 

in Shreveport, the following 11 fer- 
tilizer formulas were adopted for 
recommendation in Texas; Louisiana and 
Arkansas: 12-3-0; 10-4-0; 8-4-4; 7-5-5; 
8-7-0 ; 12-2-2 ; 12-3-3; 
12-4-4; 10-4-2 ; 8-4-6; 
and 12-0-4. The fig- 
ures indicate the per 
cent of the three 
plant foods contain- 
ed in the mixture; 
the first representing 
phosphoric acid; the 
second, nitrogen; 
and the third, potash, 


In a general way, it may be suggested 
that the 12-3-0 and 10-4-0 formulas be 
used on clay and loam soils, and sandy 
soils with clay subsoils for such crops as 
corn and cotton. Where the soil is known 
to be deficient in potash and the crop is 
cotton, either the 12-3-3, the 12-4-4 or 
the 10-4-2 mixture is usually applied. The 
formulas 7-5-5 and 8-4-6 are for the truck 
grower, while the 8-7-0 mixture is for 
cane on alluvial land. The 12-0-4 for- 
mula is supposed to supply legumes with 
the required plant food. 

While The Progressive Farmer is of 
the opinion that the conference failed to 
do some things that it might have done, it 
did accomplish much good. The manu- 
facture of a large number of fertilizer 
brands, many of them almost identical in 
their plant food value, has caused much 
confusion in the mind of the farmer as 
to what formula will best fit his condi- 
tions. By thus reducing the number of 
formulas from approximately 100 to 11, 
it is made much easier for the farmer to 
become familiar with fertilizer mixtures 
in their relation to different soils and 
crops. The work of the conference is not 
intended to interfere with the registration 
of any brand, but the fertilizer manu fac- 
turers pledged themselves to recommend 
and push the sale of the above named 
formulas. 

The conference in reducing the number 
of formulas eliminated a large num- 
ber of low-grade mixtures. This should 
mean a considerable saving on freight 





EUGENE BUTLER 


San AN ae a te — 


_ By EUGENE BUTLER 





tilizer manufacturers in this territory. 





Editors Note—This report of a Western conference on the reduction of the 
number of fertiliser formulas is printed in our Georgia-Alabama issue in 
order to bring the question more forcibly to the attention of farmers and fer- 
Needless multiplicity of formulas serves 
no good purpose and only adds to confusion. 
ing in the Southeast for a reduction in the number of formulas in this section. 


A decided sentiment is develop- 








and plant food, for many of our farmers 
have formed the habit of purchasing low- 
grade mixtures, because of their low 
price per ton. These low-grade mixtures 
are expensive, for they contain little plant 
food and much filler. There should be 
no mourning at their passing. 

Another result of this conference, 
which should bring about a more general 
knowledge of fertilizer mixtures, is the 
agreement among the manufacturers that 
they would, as far as possible, print the 
formula as part of the name. For exam- 
ple, a cotton fertilizer will now be labeled 
“Early Fruiter—10-4-0” instead of “Early 
Fruiter” as formerly. When the farmer 
reads the name, he will also get an im- 
pression as to the analysis of the mixture. 
It is no uncommon occurrence for a 
farmer to use fertilizer without knowing 
what it contains. When you ask, “What 
fertilizer did you use to get such a big 
increase in your cotton yield?” he is like- 
ly to answer, “Early Fruiter,” “King Cot- 
ton” or some other brand name. He 
doesn’t know the analysis of the brand, 
so he is unable to give information which 
might help his neighbor. 


Mixtures Low in Nitrogen 

HE formulas recommended by the con- 

ference, taking them as a whole, con- 
tain too large a per cent of phosphoric 
acid and potash in proportion to nitrogen. 
In the mixtures of higher grade, the per- 
centages of phosphoric acid and potash 
have been increased while the per cent of 
nitrogen has in most cases not been 
raised. By following this procedure, the 
mixture is made high-grade without 
greatly increasing its price per ton, but 
in so doing, an unbalanced mixture for 





many soils and crops is obtained. On East 
Texas soils, the plant food that most of- 
ten limits the yield is nitrogen. Many of 
these soils don’t contain any greater num- 
ber of pounds of phosphoric acid in the 
first seven inches of top soil than they 
do nitrogen. Furthermore, the average 
crop takes from the land from two to 
two and one-half times as much nitrogen 
as phosphoric acid. In spite-of an 
equal supply of the two plant foods and 
twice as great a demand for nitrogen by 
the crop, most fertilizer mixtures contain 
two and one-half to six times as much 
phosphoric acid as nitrogen. 


Since there are other factors involved 
in the making of mixed fertilizers, we do 
not mean to leave the impression that fer- 
tilizer mixtures should ordinarily contain 
more nitrogen than phosphoric acid. We 
do believe, however, that much better 
results would be obtained from mixed 
goods if they contained less phosphoric 
acid and more nitrogen. 


It has been stated that the farmer can’t 
afford to purchase commercial nitrogen; 
that he must obtain this plant food by 
growing legumes. Granting that in many 
cases nitrogen is most economically ob- 
tained by the use of legumes, it has been 
proved times without number that nitro- 
gen in nitrate of soda can be used with 
profit on cotton and other crops. Furth- 
ermore, it requires time to grow a iegume 
crop and many soils demand nitrogen 
without delay. 

Another argument against the use of a 
larger per cent of nitrogen in mixed fer- 
tilizers is that a farmer may make a side 
dressing of nitrate of soda, if he believes 
his mixed fertilizer does not contain 


ertilizer Formulas Greatly Reduced | 


Conference Adopts Eleven Standard Formulas Instead of One Hundred 


enough nitrogen. However, one of the 
chief benefits derived from the use of so- 
luble nitrogen is that it pushes the crop 
from the start. In fact, many farmers 
prefer to apply the ordinary-sized appli- 
cation of nitrate before planting rather 
than as a side dressing. It is also true 
that it is a hard matter to get the average 
Southwestern farmer to make one appli- 
cation of fertilizer, much less two, and if 
he does not get enough nitrogen in the 
first application, it is seldom obtained. 


Nitrogen Is Expensive 


E BELIEVE the real reason why 

mixed fertilizers contain so small a 
per cent of nitrogen is that nitrogen is 
the most expensive element of plant food, 
and if the per cent in the mixture is in- 
creased, the price is advanced to a point 
at which the average farmer will not 
buy it. 

The fertilizer manufacturer must make 
the kind of fertilizer the farmer will buy, 
if he is to,stay in business. This. fact 
justifies the manufacture of mixtures that 
for many soils are unbalanced. But it 
does seem that the manufacturer should 
atso give consideration to the man who 
knows the needs of his soils and crops 
and buys accordingly. Many farmers 
would prefer to purchase mixed goods 
rather than do home mixing, if they were 
able to purchase a fertilizer mixture 
which supplied the plant foods according 
to the needs of the soil and crop. 


As a case in point, there are many soils 
in the South on which the best results 
in fertilizing cotton are obtained by the 
application of a mixture of 150 pounds 
of nitrate of soda and 250 pounds of 
phosphoric acid. This mixture analyzes 
10 per cent phosphoric acid and 5.8 per 
cent nitrogen. There is not a formula in 
the 11 recommended by the conference 
that fits this condition. The mixture that 
comes closest to it is the 10-4-0. There 
is a very distinct need for a mixture that 
contains one-half as much nitrogen as 
phosphoric acid, and no potash, and in 
our opinion, the conference erred in not 
including in its recommendation an 8-40 
or 10-5-0 mixture. 


The Legume Tests at Georgia State College 


College Conducts Tests to Find Comparative Value of Peas, Beans and Clovers 
By PAUL TABOR 


E cotton crop is not promising 
this year, due to pvor stand, slow 
growth and lots of boll weevils. A 

full stand came up in the early spring, 
but the cold weather*killed a large per 
cent of the plants. 
The remaining 
plants grew off 
slowly. The first 
squares were set 
during the last 10 
days of June. A side 
application of sul- 
phate of ammonia 
was made during the 
last week of June. 





MR. TABOR 
At the same time, the plants were pois- 
oned with calcium arsenate in the dust 


State. 

Most of the corn is fully a month late. 
The rains during April and May did not 
allow the land to become dry enough to 
open deep furrows for planting. A few 
plats of corn planted during the latter 
part of April are suffering from the 
cornstalk borer. Until recently, bud- 
worms have been very bad. The first 
planting of the varieties has only 60 
per cent of a stand, due to the budworms. 
The first cultivation given the corn is a 
harrowing. After a week or 10 days, it 
is run around with a small scooter and 
later worked with a cultivator. 


Soy Beans After Grain 


i hee land in grain last winter has been 
disked or plowed and planted to 
Southern Prolific soy beans. A tractor 


and double disk harrow run over the 
land two or three times, provided a 
splendid seedbed on most of the plats. 
Last year, the grain land was planted 
to Laredo soy beans. In every plat 
planted in this way last season, there has 
been quite a few volunteer plants of 
Laredo soy beans. 

Early Soy Beans Promising 
Amon the soy bean tests, there is 

one on dates of seeding. Professor 
Fain last season pkanted several early 
varieties during March antl April, and 
raised a splendid crop of seed. This year, 


he started planting February 15, and 
now has a crop of beans already set and 
swelling in the pods. The stand from 
the February planting is not very good, 
but the vines are luxuriant. The plant- 
ing on March 15 is much superior to the 
planting on April 15. The original idea was 
to raise two crops of beans in one season. 
Last year the second crop was a failure, 
due to hot, dry weather in August and 
early September. 


Hubam Clover and Black Medic 


AU. clovers grew well this spring, but 
Hubam clover and black medic did 




















BALING HAY TO MAKE ROOM 
We wish that every Southern farmer might have so much hay this fall that he would 
have to bale it to get it all in his barn Tot. 


much better than ever before. Both 
grew slowly until May and then outgrew 
any of the other forage plants under 
test. The heavy rainfall during that 
month is believed to be responsible for 
the success of these plants. Vetch also 
made a heavy growth, but set few seed. 
Yellow annual melilotus and Subterran- 
ean clover both did well on land plowed 
during the spring, but partially failed on 
sod, The bur clovers made a fine growth 
and produced a good quantity of seed. 


Two Cuttings of Alfalfa 


a 

(THE plats of alfalfa gave their second 
‘* cutting during the middle of June. 
Both cuttings were splendid, due to rain 
and cool weather. Since the last cutting, 
some of the plants are yellowing and 
slowing up in growth. Where the yel- 
lowing occurs on a large per cent of the 
plants, the plat will be cut for hay even 
if the young shoots have not started 
from the base of the plants. 


A New Lespedeza 


MONG the new crops being tested 

out for the first time is a new lespe- 
deza from Korea. The seed of this 
plant was furnished by the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington, D, C. It 
is a larger strain than the common les- 
pedeza and is expected to prove espe- 
cially valuable as a hay crop, if it is as 
hardy as the common. A strain of com- 
mon lespedeza selected at the Tennessee 
Experiment Station is also being tested 
for hay. 
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SIGNS OF GREATNESS 


Two boys were quarreling about whose 
father was the greatest. One boy said, “My 
father is greater than yours. He has got 
George Washington’s watch.” 

“That’s nothing,” said the other. “My 
father has Adam’s apple.” - 

LOGICAL 


May (watching ball-game): 
keep the extra bases?” 
Ray: “What for?” 
May: “Well, that 

base.” 


“Where do they 


man just stole third 
PROPERLY PREPARED 

Teacher—““What became of the swine that 

had the evil spirit cast into them?” 

R. Dieter—“‘They made them into deviled 


ham.” 


FRESH vs. CONDENSED 
“What's the matter?” 
“Aw, I sold an article on ‘Fresh Milk’ and 
the editor condensed it.” 


HIS PART 


The dean was exceedingly angry. ‘“‘So you 
confess that this unfortunate young man was 
carried to the pond and drenched? Now, 
what part did you take in this disgraceful 
affair?” 

“The right leg, sir,” 


answered the sopho- 
more meekly.—Selected. 4 


FASTER THAN THE FASTEST 
Orchestra Drummer: “I’m the fastest man 
in the world.” 
Violinist: “How’s that?” 
O. D.: “Time flies doesn’t it?” 
V.: “So they say.” 


0. D.: “Well, I beat time.”—Exchange. 


A QUESTION OF RHETORIC 

“Hobo, did you notice that pile of wood in 
the yard?” 

“Yes’m, I seen it.” 

“You should mind your 
mean you saw it.” 

“No’m. You saw me see it, but you ain’t 
see me saw it.” 


grammar. You 


AUTOMOBILE CONTEST 


1, Not young, the letter “S” and a city. 
(idsmobile). 
2. A boy in livery. (Paige). 


3. Something boiled gently, the letter “E” 
and one who makes bread. (Studebaker). 


4.To penetrate and a weapon. (Pierce 
Arrow). 


§. In an aeroplane. 
6. A celestial body. 
?.To elude. (Dodge). 

8. To be in debt and the letter ‘ 
9. To cross a stream. (Ford). 


10. A boy’s name and a state of health. 
(Maxwell). 


(Overland). 
(Star). 


(Owen). 


ll. A ruler. (King). 

12.A golfer’s need and to be without. 
(Cadillac). 

13. To triumph and 2,000 pounds. (Winton). 
14. Something necessary in winter. (Cole). 
15. An ancient race. (Saxon). 

16. A navigator of the past. (Hudson). 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J.P. Alley 


(Copyright 1923 by The Bel] Syndicate, Inc.) 

















WEN You LETS ENNYBODY 
FIN’ OUT YOUS A FOOL 
Bout ‘EM, You SHO 1S 
A FooL_'!! 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Boss sayes you kin fergit yo’ troubles 
by hard work, but mah goodness! I 
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Usethe Old Oaken Bucket and keep 
Coca-Cola cold. Serve it at home 
and send it to the men in the fields. 
It costs little because so many bot- 
tles and glasses are sold. Buy it by 
the case from your dealer. 


‘Theve te nos a farmer in the lend 
would not like a bottle. 






7 
4 
In bottles— i - 
At fountains » 4 
5 wo Sal 
oF . 
“ot ry’ Y 


Delicious and Refreshing .s Sigh oS 





» Be careful to get Coca-Cola—at the 
7 he store, at the refreshment stand, at the 
or, \ circus or at the fair. The distinctive 
YW bottle for Coca-Cola is the most sanitary 
} ‘ pecans Ot can be made. Every bottle 
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Use the coupon below! 
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Send 10c for These Useful Souvenirs A ra > ew ieee “ 
An attractive pair of cuff links, OPS s ; oe ae: 
a useful thimble, and a book of OS BE: <: ee” 
“Facts” about Coca-Cola, beauti- SOM . o a 
fully illustrated in colors. ; 7.930" & “ 
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FISTULA OR: 
SWEENEY 
THE reliable 














remedy is se 
Gombault’s Cau- \ | WATCH YouR 
stic Balsam. Used 4 : 
for aver fort P . | HORSES NECK 
ears. upersedes 
ring and cautery. GSHOULDERS | 








Symptoms and treat- 
ment of most horse 
ailments fully ex- 
plainedindirection book 
with every bottle. $1.50 
at druggists or direct upon 
receipt of price. Good for 
humans too.TheLawrence- 
Williams Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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BALSAM 


CANS 


Write today for free in- 
struction book and 
Record of invention 








Write Us For Prices 
SOUTHEASTERN 


CAN CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 














blank. Send sketch or model for persona] opinion. 
CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN. Registered Patent Lawyer, 
916 Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 


AYLOR Saw a 
le unt t's 
jae f Feed Doilers, me Shingle Mame Ores ove, 


€ s, etc Learn whyoursis better. Write today. 
“> tron Works & Supply Co., Macon, 6a. 

























iether have de troubles! 











Combat this condition by using 


The Only One Man Soy 
Bean Harvester Manu- 
factured. 

Superior to all other makes in save 
ing beans and 50 per cent of the 
labor. 


Write for Circular. 





TheN egro Labor is Leaving | the South 





THE SCOTT SALES ©. 




















Elizabeth City, N. ae 


——— 

















$206 PAYS FOR BOARD, RENT, HEAT, ELECTRIC LIGHT AND TUITION FOR NINE MONTHS AT 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOO 


MID THE HILLS AT FOOT OF BLUE 
Pear a4 MOUNTAIN SCENERY, 
AIR AND MINERAL WATER. 


State Accredited. Diploma means First Grade Certificate to tea h y oa blie schools and admission to all 
the « olleges of the state and the University of North Carolina without examination. 
“In 2 my opinion there is no High Schoo! in this part of the country doing better or more thorough 
educational work.’’—E. Y. Webb. sy lera] Judge. 
SESSION OPENS AUGUST 7. Send fo? Illustrated Catalog. Address 


WILLIAM BURNS, Lawndale, N. C. 














Learn Auto 


LATICO ona Tractor Business 










aoa 

hI p (we) a | Earn $150 to $400 a Month 

a) = =, 5 Geceter coperenaisies than ever Ser 
5 Rahe Trained Motor Mechanics. 


Today and let me“ SHOW YOu a 
BABE’ Taneron, SCHOOL Kansas city at ot 
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Prints 3¢ serosa 


WRITE AR’S PO.BOX 71 

















nacre, 
y? 
That you may have a complete refer- 
ence book, that will answer most any 
question that may come up—you should 
bind your copies of The Progressive 
Farmer as you receive them each week. 


Our Progressive Farmer Binder makes 
it easy to do so and a binder costs only 
S0c—the exact cost to us of having them 
made. 


Take advantage of any offer or club‘ 
that you wish—but add 50c for a binder 
and Ble every copy during 1923. 
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SOUTH’S GREATEST 
AUCTION OF FARMS! 


The famous .3,500-acre Trimble 
Farm, formerly operated by Hast- 
ings Farm Co., at Trimble, (Troup 
County), Ga., will be cut up into 
small farms and sold at Absolute 
Auction, August 9th and 10th. 


3,500 Acres of the Finest 
Farm Lands in Georgia! 


will be sold at absolute auction—you name your own price. 
These lands constitute the famous Trimble Farm and are 
noted for their ability to produce bumper crops—corn, 
eats, cotton, hay, fruit; 2,500 acres are in a high state of 


cultivation. 
you name the price. 


700 Bales of Cot- 
ton, 13,000 Bales 
of Hay, etc., An- 


nual Crops 


These lands were used by Hast- 
ings, famous seedsman, as an ex- 
perimental station for the growin & 
of all kinds of vegetables, fiel 
crops and fruit. Oats 55 to 75 
bushels per acre! Crop one year 
as follows—700 bales of cotton, 9,400 
bushels of oats, 6,000 bushels corn 
and 13,000 bales of hay—worth con- 
servatively $75,000. 


Ideal Location! 


Trimble farm lands are just 55 
miles from Atlanta on the Atlanta 
and West Point Ry; connected also 
by highway, concreted most of 
way. It is in midst of 5 thriving 
towns—its own station, Trimble, is 
in middle of farm—sixteen passen- 
ger trains daily—within % mile of 
$75,000 public school. 


Terms: /, 
Cash 


Balance in 
1,2,3 Yrs. 


are KING, Auctioneer 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


You can buy 25, 50, 100, up to 250 acres, and 


Buildings! Machin- 
ery! Hereford Cat- 
tle! 60 Mules! At 
Your Price! 


Nine modern homes to be auc- 
tioned—and 78 tenant houses, all 
occupied by contented Negro farm 
hands. 


Scattered over the 3,500 acres are 5 big 
barns, each big Re to accommodate 75 
head stock as well as feed and machinery. 
Sixty fine head of mules and 55 head 
registered White Face Hereford cattle; 
farm office building; electrically operated 
gin; everything to be sold at YOUR own 
price, August 9th and 10th. Terms, one- 
third cash, balance in 1, 2 and 3 years. 
Don’t miss this lifetime opportunity! 


$1,000 in GOLD 


Will Be Given Away 


Big Barbecue Big Band 
Dinner Free Concert Free 














South’s Foremost Auctioneers 


J. P. King Auction Company, 


H. H. PIERCE, Manag 
‘moe ys 











Packer Cans 


With Solder Hemmed Caps 

















orsatepsuian as ALL SIZES 


in operation. 


ning for others. 
cans daily. 


CANS wrrccntintattan 


Friction Top Syrup Cans 
Friction Top Syrup Pails 


Shipments made direct of any quantity desired. Get our 
prices and order early. 


OUR HOME CAN SEALER 


(FOR SANITARY CANS) 


j Seals, opens, re-flanges and re-seals. Simple 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Let 
a Home Can Sealer can your own fruits and 
vegetables, and make BIG MONEY can- 
Seals from 600 to 1200 
Write today for Price List. 
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More Boll Weevil Pointers 


APGILANCE is the price of victory in 
the cotton field. Do not -misjudge the 
degree of infestation and neglect to make 
an adequate fight. It requires only a few 
weevils to create a heavy infestation. 
When the second or third generation of 
weevils hatches out the fields may be- 
come suddenly filled and the destruction 
be heavy. 
* * * 

When do weevils migrate? Every cote 
ton farmer who has had experience 
growing cotton under boll weevil con- 
ditions fears what may happen at migrat- 
ing time. The so-called migration of 
weevils occurs, as a rule, from August 1 
to August 15. In fields where the wee- 
vil has not been fought the weevils that 
fly in are not many, but the sudden 
hatching out of a third or fourth gener- 
ation in those fields not only fills them 
with weevils but there are too many for 
them to accommodate, hence the surplus 
migrate to new regions. 

* * * 

When the migrating weevils are ready 
to swoop into a field where a farmer 
has made a hard fight and where he has 
killed out his own weevils, what protec- 
tion is there against the invaders? 

The best protection so.fat as has been 
established by thorough experimentation 
is calcium arsenate dusted on the cotton 
so that wherever the invading weevil 
turns for either drink or food, it will 
find poison and get its fatal cose before 
it has had time to do any serious harm. 

* * * 

Don’t throw up your han”s in despair 
when the migrating veevils suddenly 
appear in great numbers. So many farm- 
ers give up at that time. It is not the 
time to quit but a time to fight. 

It is no harder to poison a million wee- 
vils in a field than a thousand. The same 
amount of- poison will do the work in 
either case and no more applications are 
required in one instance than the other. 
Get your calcium arsenate and be ready 
for the migrating weevils if you are not 
now ready. Apply it properly by the use 
of a dusting machine. 

ae 

Keep up the cultivation. It would be 
better to use the skip-middle method of 
cultivating in July and August. Culti- 
vate every other middle this week and 
the skipped middles next week. This 
gives the soil a stirring every two weeks. 
The reason for the skip-middle method 
of late cultivation is that it leaves part 
of the roots of the cotton undisturbed. 
This helps to reduce shedding. Every 
means possible should be employed to re- 
duce shedding. The less shedding the 
more unpunctured squares there will be 
left on the plant after the weevil takes 
its toll. 

** * 

If the rains are frequent we would not 
confine our fight to poisoning alone, but 
we would reinforce poisoning with the 
gathering and destruction of infested 
squares, When it rains the effect of the 
poison is lessened and the rain also fa- 
vors the rapid reproduction of weevils, 

* 


Rains that lessen the effect of applied 
dust poison are hard rains that come in 
24 hours after it is applied. If a hard 
rain does not fall during that period, it 
does not matter so much how hard it 
rains until the next poisoning time, 
which is four or five days later. The 
point is that weevils will get their dose 
of poison if the poison is on the cotton 
24 hours during the four or five-day ine 
tervals between applications. 

C. A. WHITTLE. 


Alabama Livestock Men to 
Organize 

For the purpose of organizing the 

livestock interests of Alabama into 
one big association, livestock farmers 
have been invited by Edward A. O’Neal, 
president of the Alabama Farm Bureau 
Federation, to attend a state-wide meet- 
ing in Montgomery, July 27-28. 





|’ Suggestions for the Week 7 


As stated by Mr. O’Neal, the propoadllll 
association will have many duties to pers © 
form. It is supposed to work in an or 7 
ganized codperative way on production ~ 


and marketing problems, proceeding ig ~ 


each section to meet the particular needs 
and conditions. 


According to advance information, the 
general plan will be to organize a gen- 
eral association with a view to organiz- 
ing later the dairy cattle, becf cattle, 
sheep, and swine into separate associa. 
tions. It is expected that the general 
organization will be the Alabama Farm 
Bureau Livestock Association, while the 
subsidiary organizations will carry the 
farm bureau name just as the commodity 
marketing associations do. 


Prior to calling the general meeting a 
special committee of leading livestock 
farmers was called to Montgomery by 
President O’Neal, who, in codperation 
with representatives of the agricultural 
college and extension service at Auburn, 
outlined the plan of organization and 
the work to be done. 


At the meeting in Montgomery, July 
27-28, addresses will be delivered by 
prominent livestock farmers and leaders 
throughout the South. On the program 
are the names of Dr. Tait Butler, editor, 
The Progressive Farmer; Prof. Dan T,. 
Gray, dean of the college of agriculture 
at Auburn and director of the Alabama 
Experiment Station; E. B. Heaton, dairy 
specialist, American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration; J. H. McLain, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; E. L. 
Stewart, president Limestone County 
Poultry Association; Homer Hancock, 
commissioner of agriculture, Tennessee; 
J. E. Ivey, poultry specialist, Alabama 
Extension Service; Mrs, Mamie C, 
Thorington, home demonstration agent, 
Montgomery County; John S, Kerna- 
chan, president Alabama Farm Bureau 
Cotton Association; R. J. Goode, live- 
stock farmer, Gastonburg; W. W. Shay, 
Raleigh, N. C.; Earl Hostetler, Raleigh, 
N. C.; G. W. Humphrey, Atlanta, Ga.; 
J. F. Jackson, Savannah, Ga.; and C. A, 
Cobb, Atlanta, Ga. P. O. DAVIS. 


With the County Agents in 
Southwest Georgia 


Butts County—Through the aid of 
County Agricultural Advisory Council, 
H. G. Wiley, county agent, has been able. 
to get increased acreage of feed crops 
planted. A county poultry association 
has been perfected. Culled two flocks 
of poultry. Placed four purebred pigs 
with club members. First cutting of al- 
falfa on the four plats of two acres each 
averaged a ton per acre. The tests with 
sweet annual melilotus are most success- 
ful and seed will be saved to increase the 
crop. Crimson clover tests proved it to 
be a valuable grazing crop for dairy 
cows. Bur clover tests have been fine, 
Aided secretary of strawberry associa- 
tion in grading, packing, shipping and 
selling berry crop of the association. 


Crisp County.—Three blocks have been 
lined up for putting over a bull associa- 
tion in the county. Every agency in the 
county has been assisting C, B, Culpep- 
per, county agent, in putting over cam- 
paign for feed crops. A county tour to 
inspect the good stands of the spring 
seeded pastures has been arranged. Bolt 
weevil poison tests have been started on 
16 acres. The farmers are paying a great 
deal of attention to this demonstration. 





Ben Hill County.—Cows and a cream- 
ery have become popular in Ben Hill ac- 
cording to C. T. Owens, county agent. 


The banks have offered to finance good | 


farmers who want to increase their herds. 


The work assisted in sale of two cars of © 


hogs weighing 35,375 pounds, for $2,365.45. 





Agent Owens took 117 club boys and | 


girls on a tour to Tifton to visit the 





large hatchery recently installed, to visit 4 





the District A. and M. School, and t 
visit the hatchery and creamery at Ash 
burn, 
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By J. H. WOOD 


Profitable Ages 


HE first laying year is generally the 
most productive and therefore the 
most profitable year, when market eggs 
are: the chief source of revenue. The 
second year may be, 








and often is, the 
most profitable when 
hatching eggs or 
baby chicks are the 
main source of rev- 
enue. Records show 
that the average in- 
dividual hen becomes 
from 15 to 30 per 
MR. WOOD cent less productive 


each year. The average individual of the 
dual purpose breeds, such as Rhode Is- 
land Reds, Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, 
etc., should not be kept more than two 
years. The smaller breeds, such as the 
Leghorns, Anconas, etc., will often show 
a profit for three years. 


Culling 


Y MARKETING or eliminating the 

poor producers as detected, the aver- 
age egg production will be increased, the 
expenses decreased and the profit increas- 
ed accordingly. It is doubtful if any 
labor or managing detail with the farm 
flock is more important than the practice 
of rigid culling. The non-layer is a 
slacker or a parasite that lives on the 
income from the layers. By disposing of 
non-producers, the feed bill reduced, 
the income maintained and often in- 
creased, because the remaining workers 
have more room and receive more atten- 
tion. One of the most important results 
of- culling will be the gradual improve- 
ment in following generations. If poor 
layers are kept and used as breeders the 
offspring will be as poor or poorer. On 
the other hand, by breeding each year 
from the best layers, egg production will 
continually increase in the offspring. 


When to Cull Layers 


Le 


is 


is 


culling should be practiced 


throughout the year, the heaviest 
culling will be necessary during July, 
August, and September. Trapnest re- 


cords show that the good or heavy pro- 
ducer lays on through the summer to late 
fall or early winter, while the poorest 
producer stops early in the summer. 
cords also show that the bird that stops 
early will rest from four to seven months 
before laying again. It is therefore im- 
portant that she be marketed as soon as 
she laying. During the winter 
months the flock should be inspected once 
a month for slackers, while semi-month- 
ly inspections are not too frequent during 
the summer. 

This inspection will only take a few 
minutes in the morning, if birds are con- 
fined to the house the night before. It 
will be necessary to handle each bird. 


The Moult 

OULTING or the heavy shedding of 
feathers indicates that laying has 
ceased. Poor layers usually moult during 
the late spring or early summer while the 
better layers do not moult until late fall 
or early winter. While other characteris- 
tics to be taken up in an early issue, 
Should be considered in conjunction with 
the moult, very few mistakes will be 
made if all early moulters are marketed 

as soon as moulting commences. 


Re- 


stops 


Forced moulting is still being advo- 
cated by a few breeders. By forced 
moulting is meant hastening the moult by 
suddenly changing the feed or by under- 
feeding. The object for this practice was 
to cause birds to moult l 


while eg gs were 
Cheap pre suming they rt 


would start laying 


again early in the fall .when eggs were 
higher. Several experiments have wn 
that birds put through a forced moult 


than if 
and that 
revenue 


did not start laying any sooner 
the natural moult was allowed: 
with a forced moult, decreased 
resulted rather than an increase, as an- 
ticipated. Forced moulting is not gener- 
ally recommended. 
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Georgia-Alabama edition, Bfrmingham, Ala., 
Florida, 85,000 circulation. 


Mississippi-Valley edition, Memphis, Tenn., covering Mississippi, Tennessee, 
FUOGTD CITCUIBCIOR ccc ccccccccccccccccecccecs 


and Louisiana, 


Arkansas 
php 3 Raleigh, N. C., 


Carolinas-Virginia edition, 
Carolina and Virginia, 
Texas edition, Dallas, Texas, 











(6 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) — 
Rate Per Word for Different Editions: 





covering Georgia, Alabama, and 


6 cents a word 


8 cents a word 


! covering North Carolina, South 
SEED SO NOs wan ca ccesocccccccceneccenseses : 
covering Texas and smneenenntn Oklahoma, 65,00( 


8 cents a word 








C]iVewUlatiON ccccccccccccccccccccevcccccsccsveseccees SHESeeewseeenencesoterenees 5 cents a word 
Circulation all editioms—350,000. ... 2... .ccccceeeeceeeeceeeewecneeees i 26 cents a word 
Each initial, number or amount severe as word. (Ste ate plainly what editions you wish 
Cash with or 
_Always a address: THE ‘PROGRESSIVE FARMER, , Birmingham, Ala. 
LIVESTOCK a OATS 
alibi Potente ( Tenne Fulghum Seed O ! 
CHESTER “WHITES Mid, Davic & Com Ke Georgia 
“Registered Chester WMlte Pigs—Now ready. Get th POTATOES 
bes Bogay Hollow } . : Improved Lookout Mountain Seed Irish Potatoes— 
DUROC.JERSEYS The Pink-eye variety; $1.65 Jas. Thompsor 
= _ Route 3, Oneonta, Ala 
For Sale Duroec-Jersey Sows, Gilts tjoars and Pigs - -— - -_-—— 
agen: wl ro aeottsharo. P For Sale Lookout Mountain Seed Potatoes—$2 bu. 
—Ch juick sale. Cecil Word, Scottsbor Ala Aieenss seed tye. 41.95 bor bo ee — —~ a 
ESSEX Hendersonville, N. C 
coaae aa $13 cach. Satis- For Sale—Improved Lookout Mountain Seed Irish 
Shoats of Best Breeding— $12 ¢ each Satis P 1 i . 
pe. < * Qi onthe ; > erso ‘otatoes—No roidten potatoes $2 ~ bushel V H. 
guaranteed. 3% months old. A. E. Patterson, Jockisch, Greensboro, Ala. ye 


Ala. 








POLAND- ‘CHINAS 


“Millers” Registered Poland-Chinas. Millers, Har- 
risonburg, Va. 
JERSEYS 

Registered dd Jersey, Bull—10 “months old. | By grandson 
of old “Eminent” and ‘‘Viola’s Oxford Lad. 40. 
Heifer by same sire, fresh in - ‘omen $13. M. I. 
Upchurch, Gordo, Ala., Route Z 
For Sale, or Exchange for Bred Registered Jersey 
Cow—Pogis Wonder Boy—Grandson of H. P. Pogis 


An outstanding sire; sure server and heifer getter. 
for him. Blue Ridge Jersey Farm. 
H. l. Woolf, Piedmont, Ala 
SHEEP 
Illinois. 


Shropshire Rams. Donald Green, Oakland, 


PET STOCK 


DOGS 


Satisfaction. 


99th. | 
His Calves speak 

















Hound Pupe—$5 each. Joseph Elliott, 


Winfall, _ ; by 
Pediaren i Pointers and Setter Puppies—Trial given. 
Vv. P Miss 


rc tog a orinth, 





For Sale—Four Male Collie $10 each. 
Write Lester Wright, Berry, Al 

Pure bred gs ag? Pups 
Males, $5 D. Mancill, 
1 Full-blooded 
$12.50 each, 


Pups—Price 





Two months, not registered 
Silver Hill, Ala 

English Setter 
either sex. P 


Pups—Two 
Hutchins, 


For Sale 

months old 
Utica., Miss 
Free to 

so0ok—-64 
ment. chart, 





Dog 
ail- 
to 


Famous 
with 
‘Tribute 


Polk Miller's 
feeding, training 
Vest’s celebrated 


Dog Owners 
pages on care, 
and Senator 

















a Dog,’’ ete. Also full list Sergeant’s dog medicines, 
the standard for 44 years. Just send your name and 
address, Our free advice department will answer any 
question about your dog’s heal free Polk Miller 
Drug Co., Ine., 117 Governor St., Richmond, Va. si 
~ AOR DAD ADAP PALA LPP ALAA APPA 
LEGHORNS 

“purebred White Leghorn Pullets—2% to 3 months 
old, and yearling hens. Special prices in lots of 106 
or more Fain Trading Co., Edison, Ga 

Ferris Leghorn Hens—Direct 1922 and 1923, when 
baby chicks. Nice breedin “ hens, $18 per dozen, mated 
with free cock Ee. Black, Jasper, Ala., Box 513 

ORPINGTONS 

Some e Fancy ~ Morris White Orpington Pullets and 
Cockerels—February hatch, prize winners. Chandler 
Phillips, Royston, Ga. BEN af 

PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Riinglet Rock Cockerels and Pullets—8 Weeks old, 
from prize winning stock direct from Thompson, $1.50 
Mrs. A. BR. Sylvester, Comer, la 


each, | _ ae 


BABY CHICKS 


Catalog “and eon agag free. Quick 
fat chery, Wi Mo 


TWO OR "MORE BREEDS 


Purebred Cockerels—10 to 12 weeks old, Parks 
Pedigreed selected Barred Rocks, Everlay Brown Leg- 
horns, Thompson Barred Rocks. $2 to $5; or exchange 


for friers or purebred pullets. C. P. Reeve, Calhoun, 


‘ PLANTS 


POTATO—TOMATO-~CABBAGE—COLLARD 
Tomatoes-—500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. 
Ala. 

Plants—90« 
Baxley, Ga, 


~ Chicks— ée up ; 


delivery Comt 














Collards, 


Cabbage. 
Birmingham, 


Oakdale Farm, 


Improved 
5,000 up, T5e. 





Porto Rico Potato per 1,000; 


trannen Bros., 





Millions Strong Cabbage, Tomato and Collard Plants 





Mailed, postpaid, 250, 50c; 500, 75c. Plant Farm, 
Ulah, N. C. 
Cabbage, Collard and Tomato Plants anaes va- 
rieties. 250 postpaid, 50c; 500 postpaid, 75c; 1,000 
Cc, 


Walter Parks, Pisgah, N. 


Summer Cabbage and Tomato Plants—Of best varie- 
now ready. Postpaid, 500, $1; charges collect, 
$1.25. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Tomato and Collard Plants—Leading varie- 


expressed, $1. 


ties, 
1,000, 








Cabbage 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless ho shows us satisfactory refer- 
ences as to esty and busi ibility. 














Any advertisement should be in our office at least 


12 days before it is scheduled to appear. 
ALABAMA 
165-Acre Improved Farm—$20 


balance terms. Write for description. 
Malone, Ala. 








per acre; part cash, 
J. L. Murphy, 





FLORIDA 


to ill health I offer 
Farm for sale; in high state of cultivetion; 
good buildings; pecan and shade trees; % mile road 
frontage; near good markets, schools, churches; rur 
route. Priced reasonable, with terms for part. H. B. 
Wall, Jay, Florida. 


Orange Grove Farm, Near Lake— 
Tools—Only $600 Sportsman's paradise; 





my 80-Acre 
lying level; 


For Sale—Due 





Furnished Home. 
good fishing, 


shooting, etc.; pear popular resort, stores, schools, 
churches; 40 acres, loamy tillage, woodland, pasture; 
74 orange trees, peaches, pears, plums; comfortable 
bungalow, barn, smoke house Only $600, and to 
settle immediately, 16 hogs, poultry, furniture, grow 
ing crops included, part cash. Details page 24, Illus 
Catalog bargains throughout Florida, Copy free. 
Strout Farm Agency, 1210 GE Graham Bidg., Jack- 
sonville, Fla 


__ OTHER STATES __ 











For Sale—If You. Wani_ yese of the Best Farms in 
Mississippi—Write J. ond, Owner, Hattiesburg, 
Miss ssippi 

I Have Small 40-, Acre | Farms and Up In Washing- 
ton County, Miss., the heart of the Delta to sell 
white farmers Very easy terms. W. A. Everman, 
Greenville, Miss 

Notice--A Good 200-Acre Farm for Sale Cheap— 
Well improved; in 1 mile of a consolidated school and 
church; 6 miles from town on mail route. Write own- 
er for particulars Ferguson, Novapater, Miss. 

LOANS 


(19) 717 


FLOUR 


Wholesale Flour—From mill to 
ols, Mill Agent, Rockmart, ( 


farmer, BE. lL. Nich- 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 














Wanted—Women, Girls — Learn Gown Making at 
Home—$35 week. y openings. Learn while earn- 
ing. Sample free. Franklin Institute, Dept. A-540, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

PATENTS 

Patents—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linian), Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bldg., 
Washingtor D. C. Honorable Methods 

TOBACCO 

Homespun 5 Ibs., $1.25; 10, 

2.50. Smokin, &. Farmers’ Union, 





Ss, 
Ky. 


$2 
Maytield, 














1 Red Leaf 1 to consumer, 
best grade, 5 1 $1.7 ing 5 Bb 
’. B. Adams, Sharon, Tenn Re fe esensce, Bank 
~ WANTED TO BUY 
War Male Al x > id { 
I K. V. Fit ia A 
Wal Buy Chi ~ ¥ < a of 
v table . L. Polk, I ' 4 
Wa I i « i Fox H 8, Rab- 
bit Hounds, and Bird D. M. L. Crawt i, Tiger, 
Ge gia 
Wanted—z Pure lected Tom Watson 
Watermelon cro] ‘ ( Barbour, Vicks- 
burg, Miss 




















| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 





CHICKS— 


Rocks and White Wyandottes, $10 


Barred Rooks, Rhode 
Island Reds, White 
per 100. 





Catal 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS.” 


White and Brown Leghorns, $8 per 100. 
Assorted, 8c. Selected flock, mated for high 

production. KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 
332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 

r . . 

QUALITY Chick Price Cut 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorn, 10c. Barred Rocks, llc. 
White Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 
tons, 12c. Assorted, 9c. Assorted large breeds, 10c. 


COLUMBIA, MO. 





White and Brown 
Reds, Rocks, Minorcas, Anconas 
now from advertisement. Referer 


SEAGLE POULTRY FARM, 


16th season. 


Chicks— Low Cut Prices —Chicks 


Finest Tested Record Layers. Live delivery guaranteed. 


Leghorns, 100, $10. 

s, 100, $12. Order 

ice: two bank 
rristown, ‘Tenn. 








| PUREBRED POULTRY 





—s 


LEGHORNS 





ing Pens of Select Breeders. 4 
to improve your foundation 
Write tor Circular 
Riverside Poultry Farm, 
(Member International Baby ¢ 


and 


Ne, 


4,000 White Leghorn Pullets 


At $1 Each. 
Also Pullets, Cockerels and Mature Stock in any 
of our seven breeds All high quality stock at low 
prices. Exceptional value in our Trios and Breed- 


stoel 


R-11B, Knoxville, Tenn, 


ust what you need 


Price List. 


“hick Association) 














PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 








AYRSHIRES 








’—As exclusive financial 
Metropolitan Life 
rance company in 


“Jemison Farm Loan Service’ 
correspondents in Alabama for the 
Insurance Company, the largest ins 
the world, we are preparec to make s on improved 
farms from $1,000 to $100.000, interest rates from 6 
per cent up; terms, 5, 6. 7 and 10 years. Prompt in- 
@pections; no inspection fee. Write or phone. Particu- 
lars on request. Jemison & Company, Inc., 221 North 
2Zist St., Birmingham, Ala. We have three experi- 
enced men doing exclusive farm land inspecting 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 














en ew 

$206 Pays School Expenses for Year at Piedmont 
See advertisement, another page. William Burns, 
Lawndale, N. 

Farm Folks—Write for “the EF Farm “Magazines Big 
demand and pay for stories and articles that you can 
write, Send for free copy of Writer’s Digest and learn 
how. Writer’s Digest, 677 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 





HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


Persistency Produces Best Resulis—Do not miss an 
issue in The Progressive Farmer. 


All Men, Women, Boys, Girls, 17 to 60, Willing to 











Accept Government Positions—$117-$190, traveling or 
stationary, write Mr. Ozment, 225, St. ouis, o., 
immediately. 
AGENTS 
For Profit, Pleasure, Shade, Beauty and Delicious 
Nuts, Plant Pecan Trees—Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. E, Concord, Ga. 





Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept 
701, Amsterdam, oe. 


Agents—$12 
mer Sweaters—In 
Latest novelties. 
samples we furnish ; 
lect. Your pay daily. 
Cincinnati, 





Daily, Easy, Introducing Ladies Sum- 
silk and artificial silk; 12 colors. 
Going like wildfire. You simply show 
take orders; we deliver and col- 
Mac-O-Chee Mills Company, 





















































PRODUCTIVE, HARDY, 
Old AYRSHIRES milk well. 


WATER OAK PLANTATION 
HIGHLAND OAKS FARM, 
BOSTON-FLORIDA FARMS, 





Ayrshire S 


. AYRSHIRES 


LONG-LIVED 


what individual AYRSHIRES do: A 21-year-old 
gave 11,138 Ibs. milk in a year. Since her 12th 
birthday, an AYRSHIRE in 26 months has drop- 
3 fine heifers and given 37,322 Is. milk, 
1,584 Is. fat. 16-year- a just completed a 
ear’s test with 15,548 Ibs. 548 IDs, fat, “ 
he more you know AY RSHIRES. th the better yo 
like them. Ask t the production life vot 
AYRSHIRES on the following farms: 
Me ~oue Fla. 


PINEHURST FARM, Pinehurst, 





Here is a bit of 


Taltahas see, Fla. 
N. C. 








JERSEYS 








Island and American 
Register of Merit 
WRITE FOR PRICES AND 


KNOXVILLE, 





Reg. JERSEY BULLS for Sale 


niversity of Tennessee, 
DAIRY DEPARTMENT, 


breeding. 
Dams. 
DESCRIPTION. 


TENNESSEE. 











SHORTHORNS 





THE FARMER’S 
THE FARMERS CATTLE 


SHORTHORN COWS are 
their calves grow into steers that 


the market For information, 
AMERICAN GHORTHORN BRE 
13 Dexter Park Ave., 


Chicago, 


SHORTHORNS 


CATTLE 





profitable milkers and 


make rapid gains 


in the feed lot and dress out a high percentage at 
write 


EDERS’ A8S'N., 
ttnois. 











—they are not only 





ies. 250 postpaid, 50¢; 500 postpaid, 75c; by express, Form 1187, Ohio. 
$1 1,000; 10,000 for $7.50. Strong, hardy, plants, 
sure to please. R. O. Parks, Ulah, C. SALESMEN 
NURSERY “STOCK Fruit Tree Salesmen — Profitable, pleasant, steady 
: work. Good side line for farmers, teachers and others 
10,000 Blightless Pineapple Pear Trees for Sale— Permanent job for good workers. Write today for 
Booking ord now for fall wervery. Write for par- terms. _Coneord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
ticul B. P arker, Ludowici, Georgia. _—— 
) Trees an d Other Trees for Sale—All the best MISCELLANEOUS 
der now for fall ge see Acents want- 
wd Nursery Dept Ap ae adleg ag fag ee y 
Allow Your Advertisement a Chance to “Make Good 
ied and Run” ite consecut ively and Bet better results. 
= U. S. Army Saddles—Brand new, real russet t cow 
Lum hic $6.20. Also used, but in A-1 cor ” 10. 
Ship, and allow examination. W. , Willia ms, Quit- 
— — —— man, Georgia 
t uP ou t for O Prices anc € rn 
68! Page ( ai ae - ul Bast nye of fru trees, plants 2. s, 1,000 New Gi vernment Cavalry Saddles Covered 
shrubs. ‘ine large supply June hudded peaches and Stirrups. Delivered up to third zone, $10.50 each. 
I , ; lerge arce Worth .double the price. Cash with order. Herndon 
one-year apple trees, in small o arge lot by parcel v 7 : 
post, express, freight. or ca thy its. Tennessee Nur- Westbrook, A atherine, Ala. ea fe 
sery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn Does It Pay to Advertise?—There are many moun- 
77 —s 7) ed tains in Colorado higher than Pike’s Peak, but only a 
SEED few people know it. Why! Because Pike’s Peak is 
Ww advertised, and the M Aciver 
PPLE LEIP LIDS |: acetates tise whatever you may gressive 
CLOVER Farmer. 
New Cr Crimson Clover Seed—-No onions, no John- 
son pel ® bushel, F. O Winchester, Tenn. CALCIUM ARSENATE 
Franklin County Creamery Association. Calcium Arsenate—Put up in 200-Ih. drums. Guar- 
tur Clover—Double screened and recleaned, iene: anteed analysis. We have this in stock, and can make 
screened twice, 8c; just as swept up, 4c per Ib., F. quick shipment. Write for prices. Georgia-Carolina 
B, shipping point, Robt. 8, Link, Abbeville, 5. C. eed Company, Atlanta, Ga. 








Buy ADVERTISED Products 


non-advertised products, Pn! Bouyer 


better than 


are of- 
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THORNHILL 





Not Just a Better Farm Wagon 
—But a New Type 


Why cling to the old : wagons when a 
new and better type, the Thornhill Rotary 
Skein Wagon, can be had for about the same 
price? 

This wagon is built with solid steel axles of 
special analysis. Their strength is much greater 
than that of axles made of wood. 


Heretofore, the draft of steel-axled wagons 
has been heavy, but the Rotary Skein makes 
the Thornhill pull far more easily than the 
lightest running cast-skein ever built. 


On a level floor you can run it around with 
one finger. Many are buying larger size wag- 
ons and loading them more heavily—for their 
teams can haul the bigger loads with ease. 


No need to grease them every third day as 
old-style wagons should be. Each skein hasa 
big grease chamber and loads up with a month’s 
supply of grease for spindle and skein. In 
tests, these wagons have been perfectly lubri- 
cated for ten weeks with but a single greasing. 


Thornhills are made of that tough highland 
hickory which grows around the Thornhill 





plant—designed by master builders—built in 
the most modern wagon factory in the world. 

The front gears for stiff tongues are built 
with the malleable front hound plate and keeps 
gears in line for life. Gears for drop tongues 
and stiff tongues are both equipped with full 
circle fifth wheel so bolsters are never “‘derail- 
ed.” They have an endless track on which to 
turn. 

Gears and bolsters, tongue and reaches are 
heavily ironed where strain and wear may 
come, and the adjustable brake lever can be 
set at any angle. Beds are reinforced over 
front and rear bolsters. We furnish each bed 
with tool-box, anti-spreader chains, and top. 
box fasteners. 

Many farmers are selling their wagons and 
buying the Rotary Skein, which reduces haul- 
ing costs. 

If no merchant in your community sells 
them, ask your dealer to write us for catalog 
and prices. 


THORNHILL WacGon COMPANY 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


Ons Bac k of these 
Jantages is Thornhill’s 
Greatest Wagon Invention— 


‘The Rotary Skein’’ 
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SPEEDS UP HAULING 
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HAULS BIGGER LOADS EASIER AND 
WITH LESS STRAIN ON THE TEAM 
YOU CAN USE A LARGER SIZE WAGON - 
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PULLS WITH 
ONE FINGER 


NO DANGER OF BROKEN 
SKEINS AND AXLES 


THORNHILL HAVE FAR 
| GREATER STRENGTH THAN 
| AXLE WAGONS 





Not the Lowest Priced, But the Best, 
and in the End the Cheapest. 








